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4 | me" CONTROL RATE OF TELESCOPE FLOW 
iy FROM THE GIN FLOOR 


No matter how green the man on the wagon, Lummus 
has cured the problem of slugging or choking with 


LUMMUS AUTOMATIC SUCTION CONTROL 


The ginner himself, from the gin floor, now can con- 










trol the rate of flow; set it to his choice; and have it 
automatically maintained at the rate he has chosen. 
Lummus Automatic Suction Control is all mechanical 





and fool proof — can be installed where there is no 
electric power. Write for full information. 


LUMMUS cotton cin co. 


Established 1869 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA «+ DALLAS + FRESNO + MEMPHIS 














CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS MEMPHIS 





Enttred as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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ton Gin and Off Mill 
The Cotte end 04 of eo 


ON OUR COVER: 


“Make This a Cotton Christmas,” urges the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. So, for our pre-Christmas 
cover, we've picked one of the best cotton pic- 
tures we've seen in a long time. The modern 
machine moving in on the old-time Negro picker 
seems to us to symbolize what's happening to 
cotton and the opportunities that are ahead. Harris 
Barnes, whose profession is the efficient manage- 
ment of a large cotton plantation and whose 
hobby is amateur photography, took the picture, 
near Sherard, Miss. 


Photo by Harris H. Barnes, Jr. 
Dec. 15, 1956 No. 25 
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COTTON SEED 





It's Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 


AS POPULAR AS EVER 
WATSON’S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 





@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 











FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 
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ONE CUSTOMER 
TRAVELS 220 MILES 
BECAUSE THIS GIN 


GIVES BETTER SAMPLES 


Since a Caterpillar D375 Diesel has been installed for 
power, customers of the I. J. Hurdle Gin, Slayden, Miss., 
are literally traveling hundreds of miles to get the high- 
quality samples. One makes a 220-mile round trip from 
Alabama. And the owners are just as pleased as their cus- 
tomers with the results. 


“Our costs for a full season were just 50 cents a bale,” 
explains Cornell Hurdle, one of four brothers who own the 
gin. “You can see why we are so very happy with the 
performance of this engine.” 

They know they'll get full, steady power with uniform 
speeds from their D375. It delivers 302 HP (continuous 
operation at 1200 RPM). The engine powers a 4/90 
Murray Gin, four lint comber cleaners, two 7-drum in- 
clined overhead cleaners, one 6-drum straight cleaner, 
two dryers and a burr machine. 


In 1947 the Hurdles replaced their original power with 
a Cat D17000 Engine, which gave them eight productive 
years of ginning. The service they got from this engine 
and their dealer sold them on again buying Caterpillar 
when they needed increased power in 1955. 


And now, in those areas where low-cost natural gas is 


Chester, left, and Cornell Hurdle 
report costs of only 50 cents a 
bale using this CAT* D375. 


available, you can get the new Caterpillar Spark Ignition 
D375 Engine to cut fuel costs even more. Its 10 to 1 com- 
pression ratio gives you maximum efficiency with this fuel. 
And its low-tension distribution for the ignition system 
guarantees you a hotter, more positive spark. 


Your Caterpillar Dealer knows ginning operations. He 
is ready around the clock to give efficient service quickly 
and to supply quality-built factory parts. Let your 
Caterpillar Dealer look over your installation. No matter 
what the size of your operation, he has the right engine 
for your needs. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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MsPEREDR MANGE THAT COUNTS! 





You Get 
CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE 
with 


PHILLIPS 66 
HEXANE and 
HEPTANE 


You can count on outstanding per- 
formance every time with Phillips 66 
Solvents. Free from harmful contam- 
inants to start with, special handling 
and storage facilities keep them clean 













and pure. The narrow boiling range 
assures no light ends, no heavy resi- 
dues. You get high recovery of oil 









and solvent. 
Find out how Phillips high quality 
solvents . . . plus expert technical 
assistance... can simplify your plant 
operations and increase your profits. 








PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Grecial Protlutds Division 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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California’s “Freshman” 


Cotton, a relative newcomer among the state’s crops, 


is being aided through a broad program of 


research, extension and instruction. 


By HARRY R. WELLMAN 
Vice-President, Agricultural Sciences, 
University of California 


OTTON is a relative newcomer to 

California. Before World War I 
practically no cotton was grown com- 
mercially. By 1919 there were about 
87,000 acres in cotton. Thirty-four years 
later the acreage had increased fifteen- 
fold—to a peak of 1,340,000 acres in 
1953. Since than the control program 
has held acreage down. It was 745,000 
acres in 1955 and an estimated 775,000 
acres in 1956. 

In terms of production, the growth is 
even steeper. During the decade from 
1942 to 1952, California cotton produc- 
tion rose from twelfth to second place 
among the states. In a list of the 100 
leading U.S. cotton counties, published 
in the September, 1956, issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Cali- 
fornia counties placed high in bales 
harvested. Kern County was first in 
production although only fifth in acre- 
age; Fresno County was second in pro- 
ducticn although third in acreage; and 
Tulare County fifth in production while 
thirteenth in acreage. All California 
counties listed were well above average 
in production. 

In terms of value, the newcomer cot- 
ton outranks now all other crops in the 
state. Gross income from seed and lint 
in 1955 was $246 million. 


e The University’s Responsibility—The 
growth of California as a cotton state 
has invested the university of Cali- 
fornia, as the land-grant university of 
this state, with a threefold responsibili- 
ty: First, to prepare a new generation 
of cotton producers by the proper in- 
struction; second, to help the industry 
by research in many fields; and third, 
to communicate the findings of this re- 
search to growers. 

A student who wishes to emphasize 
training in cotton production will prob- 
ably take either the agricultural pro- 





This is one of a series of arti- 
cles on how land-grant colleges 
serve cotton, written exclusively 
for The Press by college lead- 
ers. Others will appear later. 











duction or the plant science curriculum. 

The requirements of the agricultural 
production curriculum insure a_ good 
foundation in the basic physical, biologi- 
cal, and social sciences, and also en- 
able the undergraduate to prepare for 
advanced work in two or more phases of 
agriculture. The student interested in 
cotton work will select agronomy as his 
major field of emphasis; minor fields 
of emphasis would ordinarily include 
agricultural economics, irrigation, soils, 
entomology, plant pathology, agricul- 
tural engineering, and others. 

The student who chooses the plant 
science curriculum will want to major 
in agronomy, with emphasis on cotton 
production, and take supporting and 
elective courses in similar fields as 
mentioned above. In either case the 
student will take the course Agronomy 
113, which instructs in adaptation, dis- 
tribution, culture, utilization, process- 
ing, and other factors determining the 
quality of cotton. An advisor is avail- 
able to help the student select his 
courses most of which are given on the 
Davis Campus. 


e Research — Basic and applied cotton 
research is being carried out on four 
of the University’s campuses: In Berke- 
ley, near San Francisco; in Davis, in 
the Sacramento Valley; in Los Angeles, 
about 400 miles to the south; and 
Riverside, some 60 miles inland from 
Los Angeles. In addition, University re- 
search men cooperate with USDA at 
the Cotton Field Station at Shafter, in 
the heart of the state’s cotton produc- 
tion area—the southern San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Nine departments participate in cot- 
ton research, many of which operate 
on two, three, or all four of the cam- 
puses. The departments doing research 
relating to cotton are agronomy, plant 
pathology, entomology, nematology, bot- 
any, agricultural engineering, soils and 


plant nutrition, irrigation, and agri- 
cultural economics. 
e Soil Fertility Studies Agronomists, 





soil scientists, and plant nutritionists 
are cooperating to better cotton yield 
and quality by good soil management 
and fertilization. They study the ef- 
fects of crop rotation, crop residues, 
green manures, and cover crops as they 
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DISEASE CONTROL: Treated seed- 
lings emerge healthy in rows in green- 
house tests, while untreated row re- 
mains almost bare because of poor 
emergence. 


WEED CONTROL: Field trial shows 
effectiveness of four flame cultiva- 
tions and normal sweep cultivation 
(right) in severe watergrass infesta- 
tion (left). 


DEFOLIATION: Ground equipment is 
demonstrated in a field comparison of 
nozzle type, size and arrangements at 
different speeds and pressures. 





influence cotton production by altering 
the physical, chemical, and_ biological 
relationships in the soil. 

Based on the knowledge gained from 
these fundamental studies, we have con- 
ducted experiments to determine the 
kind and amount of plant food needed 
for best production and quality. We 
have evaluated our fertilizer sources 
and compared methods of application 
and timing to find the most economical 
use of fertilizers. 

We have worked out diagnostic guides 
that have taken the guesswork out of 
fertilization. Soil phosphorus tests are 
already in use, and tissue tests in the 
developmental stage, to make fertiliza- 
tion possible according to the conditions 
of the soil and the needs of the crop. 
e Crop Protection — The two major cot- 
ton diseases in California are Verticil- 


lium wilt and seedling disease or “sore- 
shin.” The present Acala 4-42 variety 
carries a high degree of wilt tolerance. 
This varietal development was accom- 
plished by cooperative research between 
USDA plant breeders and the Universi- 
ty’s department of plant pathology. A 
search for good sources of higher wilt 
resistance in cotton varieties and species 
is underway. 

In our fight against seedling disease, 
we have been making real progress these 
past four years. In addition to seed 
treatment, the University and USDA 
are experimenting with localized soil 
treatments — spraying chemicals into 
the row and mixing them with the soil. 
Prior to 1955, such treatments were 
given in California only on experimen- 
tal plots. In 1955, several commercial 
growers used this treatment on about 


‘ For Generations 


| HINDOO 


2 Ib. - 21 Ib. tare 


has been and now is 
The Best Buy in Bagging 





LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY [ 


Atlanta, Ga. © Stockton, Calif. ¢ 


Galveston, Texas 


~ ” ely — _ - ~ 


los Angeles 58, Calif. © 
® Gulfport, Miss. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
@ Needham Heights, Mass. 


Mi, 
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15,000 acres. Although the University 
has not made specific recommendations 
yet, estimates are that more than 100,- 
000 acres were treated this year (1956). 

Chemical and biological control of 
California cotton pests, such as _ boll- 
worm, spider mites, Lygus, etc. are 
given attention; entomologists study 
particularly the use of systemics and 
their possible toxic residues in cotton- 
seed products. Control of the cotton 
root-knot nematode is now possible. We 
recommend summer fallow, crop rota- 
tion, and chemical control. Of the lat- 
ter, preplanting fumigation of nema- 
tode-infested soil has been found most 
practical. 


e Needs of the Machine Age — We are 
studying defoliants that will remove a 
larger percentage of leaves, and work 
under a wider range of growth condi- 
tions, so machine picking can be more 
efficient. Our research men seek to con- 
centrate boll set in the early part of the 
season. We have started a search for 
topping chemicals—where topping is 
necessary—that will control plant height 
and prevent lodging, thus facilitating 
spraying and harvesting by ground ma- 
chine. 

University engineers are designing 
and building new equipment, testing 
and altering commercial equipment, try- 
ing new experimental machines built 
by commercial companies, and experi- 
menting with cultural practices to re- 
duce labor or make machines perform 
better. The phases of cotton growing af- 
fected involve land preparation, planting 
thinning, weed control, insect control, 
topping, defoliation, water penetration, 
harvesting, and stalk disposal. Some 
5,000 mechanical cotton pickers are be- 
ing used on California farms. 

Irrigation research to date suggests 
the possibility of predicting irrigation 
needs by observing a color change in 
the plant. Withholding water until color 
changes produces slightly smaller plants 
but has little effect on yield or fiber 
quality. Withholding irrigation near the 
end of the season will cause some 
natural defoliation improving picker 
efficiency, but the last irrigation must 
be carefully timed to avoid reduction 
in yield and fiber quality. 

We have made _ considerable pro- 
gress in the economical control of wa- 
tergrass and Johnsongrass, the two 
most troublesome weeds in California 
cotton fields. Use of flame cultivation 
and various supplementary chemical and 
cultural practices resulted in $70 per 
acre higher net income in cases of heavy 
infestation, and an increased net re- 
turn of from $2 to $25 per acre under 
more nearly average conditions. 


e Economic Studies — Our economists 
study the economics of cotton harves- 
ting and fertilization, the organization 
of California cotton farms with parti- 
cular reference to adjustments to allot- 
ment programs, and the impact of acre- 
age allotment programs on the agricul- 
tural economy of the state. 

Our studies of the value of the protein 
in cottonseed meal have enabled feed 
manufacturers to use large amounts of 
this California-grown protein concen- 
trate in rations for broilers and turkeys. 
We are approaching an understanding 
of the influence of gossypol on egg 
quality. 

At the present, the Experimert Sta- 
tion of the University of California is 
working on 100 numbered projects 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Here’s the mill you need 
for grinding meal 


A Bauer Double Revolving Disc 
Mill in cottonseed oil plant. 


Two Bauer No. 406 Hammer 
Mills in cottonseed oil plant. 


Regardless of the type of grind or the capacity 
you desire, Bauer mills can meet your meal grinding requirements, 


Shown here are two of the many installations of our mills in cottonseed oil 
processing plants. One is an attrition mill with double revolving discs, each disc 
powered by an individual built-in motor. The other installation is a battery of 
two Bauer hammer mills. 


Bauer double-disc attrition mills are made in four sizes with either motor or 
V-belt drives. A wide variety of grinding plates is available in materials and patterns 
to produce desired results. 


Of the three models of Bauer hammer mills, No. 406 is used principally in 
vegetable oil plants for meal grinding. The rotor can be operated in either direction, 
thus doubling hammer efficiency. 


You are invited to request our bulletin No. A-5-A on disc mills and/or No. H-5-B on 
hammer mills. Do it now while the subject is on your mind. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
1701 Sheridan Ave. « Springfield, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc. (Export), 90 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y.; W. C. Cantrell and Herman Fryer, 3245 Lubbock St., 
Fort Worth, Texas; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Box 36, Memphis, Tenn. 
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We Lan brow More 
Cotton on Better Land 


BOUT TWO YEARS AGO, I took what I thought was a 
little bite of a fairly easy job. It turned out to be a big 
job—one of the biggest that I’ve ever tackled. 

It isn’t over by any means yet, but we have made progress 
enough to give all of us here in Pin Oak Creek Watershed a 
lot of encouragement and satisfaction. 

Completing this job is going to mean more efficient farm- 
ing for all of us; better income, more comforts for our fam- 
ilies and better business for the whole area. 

Actually our job is just well on its way, but we can see 
enough results to know that we are going to be well repaid 
for our work. 

On Nov. 16, we pulled the wraps off the first two retarding 
dams in our watershed. The occasion was a speaking program 
sponsored by the Pin Oak Creek Watershed Association and 
the Navarro-Hill and Limestone-Falls Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. Our banker friends in the area arranged a barbecue 
to go with it. We had a lot of the neighbors over and visitors 
from all this part of Texas to share our pride and our good 
fortune. 

We wanted them to see what we are accomplishing. 


e Will Grow More Cotton — First, let me say for the record 
that I grow a lot of cotton, with Troy Trotter of Coolidge, 
one of the best cotton men I have ever known, handling the 
production. Our cotton always goes on land which has been 
in soil-improving legumes. That practice is paying us well. 

But soon we’ll be growing more cotton on better cotton 
land. This is the land I haven’t been able to cultivate because 
of the flooding every spring and fall. There’s at least 150 
acres of that kind of land. It is land that was cut out for 
alfalfa and cotton. 


e Averaged Three Floods Yearly — Pin Oak Creek rises near 
Hubbard in Hill County 11 miles west of me here at Tehua- 
cana. It flows to the northeast and empties into Richland 
Creek 12 miles north of my place. The creek drains a triangle 
of 109,000 acres. 

Floods have averaged three a year. They have come either 
in the spring when crops were just in or growing, or in the 
fall when they were matured. Sometimes they come without 
warning. H. R. Lively, who is chairman of the Navarro-Hill 
Soil Conservation District Board, last May lost 22 cows in a 
sudden flooding of his bottomland field. There had been little 
rain on his farm. The flood came from heavy rainfall above 
him on Pin Oak Creek. 

Many of us, at least until we began to use more cover and 
soil improving crops, more terracing and contour cultivation, 
and the other soil and water conservation practices, weren’t 
getting the results we should have been getting out of the rain 


RUFUS PEEPLES stands by the marker at the site of 
Pin Oak Dam No. 22 on his farm near Tehuacana, Texas. 
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President of Pin Oak Creek Water- 
shed says that conservation practices 
will net farmers $114,000 yearly on 
their investment; and they’ll have 
better fishing and hunting, too. 


By RUFUS PEEPLES 


Tehuacana, Texas 


that fell. Without such measures you just see most of the 
moisture running down the furrows and on into the gullies 
and draws to the creek. 

Well, when we began to understand this watershed pro- 
gram that the Department of Agriculture was carrying on 


(Continued on Page 30) 


THE AUTHOR, one of Texas’ leading farmers and live- 
stock producers, points to brush, mostly mesquite, which 
will be removed so that bottomland, protected by the new 
dam, may go into alfalfa and cotton. 
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Technical Progress Over the Years Now Enables 


ONE HIGH CAPACITY 
EXPELLER* to do the Work 


of these Five Presses... 





te > | Fey ‘Ze ie x be 


il a tu eu. 








*Trade Mark Reg. in U.S.and Other Countries 
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@ Everywhefe, progressive vegetable oil millers are 
speeding up extraction operations, and getting more 
oy per ton of material processed, with the 

/ revolutionary High Capacity Expellers. With just 

7 one of these machines you can process as much 
material as was handled at one time by an 
entire battery of screw presses. 


The V. D. 


of continuing research and development in Anderson Company 


close cooperation with vegetable oil DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
millers. Results like this ... which mean more BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION 
profits for you . . . are the reason why you 1941 West 96th Street 
should rely upon Anderson for your oil ——_— Cleveland 2, Ohio 


milling requirements. 


Such progress comes from maintaining a program 


makes EXPELLERS! 
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E. A. GEOGHEGAN 


A. Q. PETERSEN 


Petersen and Geoghegan Promoted 


A. Q. PETERSEN, president of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. since 1940, has been 
named chairman of the board; and E. A. Geoghegan, former executive vice-presi- 
dent, becomes president. Other new officials include R. J. Miedel, president of Ohio 
Match Co., as a director; and C. M. Carriere, former treasurer, as vice-president 
and treasurer. 


e Cotton Needs More 
Nitrogen, Lime 


takes about 400 pounds of limestone to 
offset the acidity produced by applica- 
tions of 200 pounds of nitrogen in the 
form of ammonium nitrate, anhydrous 


MORE NITROGEN AND LIME are ammonia, or urea. Lime in the soil is 
needed for cotton in the Southeast, ajso Jost by crop takeup, and by leaching. 


USDA reports. Research shows that use 
of more of these fertilizers will increase 
yields and lower production costs. 

Studies at Stoneville, Miss., and 
Thorsby, Ala., show that it will pay 
farmers on better soils to use four times 
the present average annual rate of 26 
pounds of nitrogen per acre. For great- 
est benefit, phosphorus, potash and sul- 
fur should be applied according to soil- 
test recommendations, and adequate lim- 
ing should offset the heavier use of 
nitrogen. 

Delta Station in Mississippi obtained 
yield increases consistently in better cot- 
ton years by applying 100 pounds or 
more nitrogen per acre. USDA recom- 
mends high rates of nitrogen application 
only when all growth conditions can be 


At present rates of lime use, there is 
barely enough to neutralize fertilizer 
acidity, and increasing use of fertilizers 
mixed without lime is adding to the 
problem. Lack of lime contributes to de- 
velopment of “crinkle leaf” in cotton 
plants, a condition apparently increasing 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. 


USDA increased its cotton estimate by 
Increases were shown of 90,000 bales in California, 
compared with a month earlier. Cottonseed 


controlled sufficiently to make possible Acreage harvested 
two bales or more per acre. This would State 
. . . c 
mean control of soil acidity, nematodes, = 1956 
“nape i . a Average 1955 est. 
insects, moisture and temperature con- 1945-54 Dec. 1 
ditions, and other environmental factors 
that may combine to reduce yields. Thousand acres 
In experiments at Thorsby, Ala., iN North Carolina 681 480 440 
1955 and 1956, nitrogen applications at South Carolina 1,044 730 680 
the rate of 360 pounds were used with- —— — a ry 
° ° 2 35 § 57 54f 
out damage to the cotton on irrigated a{ahama. 1,510 ‘1,050 970 
and non-irrigated plots. Yields were not Mississippi 2,33 1,700 1,595 
reduced either year by the highest rates Missouri 471 590 865 
‘aie A atta ne Re Arkansas 1,956 1,460 1,365 
of moisture and nitrogen applications. Tapitace R24 615 560 
The need for adequate liming, the Oklahoma 1,100 790 725 
studies show, is as great as the need for ae : ae i = = 
nitrogen. Soil test summaries in the 45%.) oo sas 355 358 
Southeast show that one-third to one-  Galifornia 843 745 749 
half the soils are too acid for the best Other States * 80 63 58 
growth of cotton without liming. United States 22.060 16,928 165,651 
Recent field experiments have demon- OSETIA REE 
<type > ‘ : ‘ © « 2 ; ; . y American-KLgyptian * 
strated also that adequate liming, even Texas 15.0 15.0 15.0 
on soils not strongly acid, will increase New Mexico 8.1 7.6 7.9 
yields of seed cotton by as much as 500 — ma 18.2 = 
pounds an acre. Bosc cceoia reer vies tak ee ee 
Lime is needed to neutralize the resi- Total Amer.-Egypt. 42.1 41.1 41.2 


' Production ginned and to be ginned. A 500-lb. bale 
Florida, Illinois, Kentucky and Nevada. 


dual acidity created in the soil by nearly 
all commonly-used nitrogen sources. It 
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150,000 


production 
Dec. 1 of 12,385,333 running bales compared with 13,049,331 a year ago. Details by states follow: 





Co-Owner of Mesquite, 
Texas, Gin Is Dead 


Edgar Range, 


of 
Range-Clayton Gin at Mesquite, Texas, 


Byron co-owner 
died of a heart attack Dec. He had 
been an elder, deacon and teacher in the 
Presbyterian Church for many years and 
was a Mason. 

He is survived by his wife; two sons, 
E. B. Range, Jr., of Shamrock and N. B. 
Range of Marlin; a daughter, Mrs. C. 
T. Kent of Bristow, Okla.; a brother, 
Rex Range of Mesquite; two sisters, 
Mrs. H. H. Jobson and Mrs. O. C. Hanby 
of Mesquite, and 12 grandchildren. 


Iran’s Cotton Production 
At 1955-56 Level 


The 1956-57 cotton crop in Iran is 
estimated at 275,000 bales, the same as 
last season, although the acreage was 
reduced from 650,000 acres to 625,000 
acres. Growing conditions for the 1956- 
57 crop have been much better than 
those of a year ago, and a high yield of 
relatively good quality cotton is an- 
ticipated. Both the yield per acre and 
the quality of last year’s crop were 
affected by drouth. 

Iran’s cotton consumption, both by 
textile mills and in non-mill or house- 
hold manufacturers, was estimated at 
78,000 bales during August-July, 1955- 
56. This is an increase of seven per- 
cent over the 73,000 bales consumed in 
1954-55. 

Cotton stocks on Aug. 1, 1956, were 
estimated at 30,000 bales, as compared 
with 18,000 bales a year earlier. 

Two new three-stand, 90-saw gin 
plants were erected in Tehran in 1955- 
56. Both are modern gins equipped with 
electric motors and high density presses. 
Improvement in the quality of Iranian 
cotton and in ginning techniques is ex- 
pected as a result of the establishment 
by government decree in March, 1956, 
of a cotton executive committee. 


December Cotton Report 


bales to 13,303,000 in its estimate of Dec. 1. 
21,000 in New Mexico and 20,000 in Missouri, as 
is indicated at 5,495,000 tons. Ginnings to 


Production ! 
500-lb. gross wt. bales 


Lint yield per 
harvested acre 











1956 1956 
Average 1955 est. Average 1955 est. 
1945-54 Dec. 1 1945-54 Jec. 1 
Pounds Thousand bales 
321 350 393 457 351 360 
301 375 364 656 572 515 
252 376 336 675 701 585 
359 523 484 564 623 550 
281 478 371 880 1,045 750 
340 570 486 1,656 2,023 1,615 
367 502 592 362 410 450 
339 545 506 1,382 1,663 1,440 
336 454 501 586 582 585 
154 281 175 356 463 265 
194 281 278 3,518 4,039 3,610 
526 688 811 237 266 306 
656 981 1,113 559 728 830 
659 774 897 1,164 1,205 1,400 
284 383 845 47 50 42 
283 417 408 13,098 14.721 13,303 
399 459 522 10.8 14.4 16.3 
358 376 365 5.5 6.0 6.0 
385 587 693 16.5 22.3 26.0 
305 393 369 & 
387 500 566 32.9 42.9 48.5 


contains about 480 net pounds of lint. *% Virginia, 
Included in Texas and U.S. totals. 
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@ Leader in Oil Mill 


Chemistry Dies 


E. R. BARROW, Memphis, pioneer oil 
chemist and civic leader, died Dec. 10 
at the Baptist Hospital in Memphis. He 
was 78. 

A native of Port Allen, La., he was 
graduated from Louisiana State Uni- 


E. R. BARROW 


versity in 1898. He began his career as 
a chemist with Union Oil Co., New 
Orleans, later going with American Cot- 
ton Oil Co. in Memphis. In 1905 he 
established a commercial laboratory and 
in 1917 he and G. Worthen Agee es- 
tablished the present firm of Barrow- 
Agee Laboratories, Inc. 

Barrow married Mydelle Edmons in 
1905. They had one daughter, Mrs. 
Hunter Lane, and a number of grand- 
children. Mrs. Barrow died in 1947. 

A leader for many years in the de- 
velopment of vegetable oil chemistry 
as a science, Barrow was a charter 
member and past president of the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. He 
headed the Society’s technical advisory 
committee for many years and served 
as chairman of the technical advisory 
committee of National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, attending 51 annual 
conventions of NCPA. He was an hono- 
rary member of the Old Guard and was 
honored by the chemical and oilseed in- 
dustries on many occasions. 

His many other activities included 
those in the Episcopal Church, South- 
western College, Rotary Club, Masonic 
and Shriner organizations, Memphis 
Country Club, Tennessee Club, Horse 
Shoe Lake Hunting and Fishing Club 
and others. 


New Manager at Chickasha 


Appointment of Bernard Byrne as 
manager of the mill at Chickasha, Okla., 
has been announced by Chickasha Cot- 
ton Oil Co. Byrne has been with the 
firm 20 years and formerly was assis- 
tant manager at Wichita Falls, Texas. 


@ DR. WEBSTER PENDER- 
GRASS will become dean of agriculture 
at the University of Tennessee Feb. 1, 
succeeding DR. J. H. McLEOD, who will 
retire. 
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USDA Issues Articles on 


Cotton Fiber and Yarn 


Southern Utilization Research Branch, 
USDA, New Orleans, has published re- 
prints of two articles relating to cot- 
ton work. 

Methods of the tests and the results 
of untwist-twist determination in card- 
ed cotton single yarns are reported in 
Limitations of the Indirect Untwist- 
Twist and Direct-Counting Methods for 
Determining Twist in Carded Cotton 
Single Yarns. Dr. Ruby K. Worner is 
the author. 

A report of processing 
found necessary to assure 
cyanoethylation of cotton yarns 


conditions 
uniform 
and 


fabrics is discussed in the other re- 
print. A schematic diagram of the pilot 
plant, details of the process and results 
of the experiments are given in 
Cyanoethylation of Cotton Fabrice by 
Lucien H. Greathouse, H. J. Janssen, 
W. N. Berard and C. H. Haydel. 

Copies of both reprints may be ob- 
tained without cost from the South- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, 1100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans 
19. 


g@ JOE JONES, Texas’ new Ex- 
tension Service cotton ginning specialist, 
has been busy visiting with members of 
the industry in Dallas and other points, 
and looks forward to getting acquainted 
with others as time permits. 





USE THE FINEST 


BAGGING BEING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 
INSIST ON 


“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED 


IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


C.G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST.  @ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT FROM PANOGEN, INC., REGARDING 


Drinox’ 


(new liquid insecticide) 


Panogen, Inc., is now marketing a new liquid seed disinfectant 
... not a slurry, but a true liquid to effectively control wire- 
worms, seed corn maggots, and other insects which attack 
cereal grains, corn, and cotton. 

The new liquid, known as DriNnox, contains 30% aldrin, 
Shell Chemical Corporation’s powerful and proved insecticide. 

It gives you all the advantages of liquid seed treating and 
you are assured that your customers receive a most effective 
treatment to stop attacks of yield-reducing insect pests without 
impairing seed germination. 

The remarkable effectiveness of aldrin has been established 
by exhaustive tests conducted by many agricultural colleges in 
both field and laboratory. 

Further details on Drinox may be obtained by consulting 
your Panogen Distributor, or you may simply tear out this 
page, print your name and address at the bottom, and mail 
to Panogen, Inc., Ringwood, Illinois. There will be no obliga- 
tion on your part, of course. 





Wt. INC., Ringwood, Illinois 


Manufacturer of liquid seed disinfectants, liquid insecticides, and automatic seed treating equipment 
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NCPA President 
Greets Industry 


By HARRY S. BAKER 
President, National Cottonseed 
Products Association, Inc. 


@ IT IS with complete confidence 
in the future that I greet you this 
Holiday season, looking forward to 
a progressive and profitable 1957 
throughout our industry. 

We have successfully met many 
problems in the past. With the con- 
tinued cooperation of the entire cot- 
ton industry from the grower 
through the processor, we can ex- 
pect a bright future for cotton and 
its products. The cottonseed pro- 
cessing industry, working closely to- 
gether, will enthusiastically contrib- 
ute its full share to a broader hori- 
zon of growth and progress as cot- 


country. 





ton and its products continue to contribute to the economic growth of the 


I want to take this opportunity to thank you in our industry, and those 
closely associated with it, who have helped this year to lessen the many 
and diverse problems we have encountered. Further, 
a continued united industry will persevere over any future problems. 

My very best wishes for the finest Christmas ever, and may the New 
Year bring health and happiness to you, and those dear to you. 


I am confident that 








Italy Buying Cotton, Oil 


USDA has issued authorization to 
Italy to buy $20,547,000 worth of cot- 


tonseed or 
worth of 
these 
Oct. 


cotton. 
purchases 
30. 


The 


was announced 


soybean oil and $30,200,000 
agreement for 
last 


@ Dallas Report Has 
NCPA Meet Scene 


COTTON OIL INDUSTRY people were 
pictured in the annual report of Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, presented at the 
chamber of commerce banquet Dec. 7 
and published in the December issue of 
Dallas Magazine. 

A scene showing registration at 
1956 National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation convention was chosen by the 
Dallas publication to illustrate its re- 
port on the fact that Dallas now is one 
of the top 10 convention cities in the 
U.S. The picture, first published last 
June 2 in The Press, shows Mrs. Joe 
Flaig, Dallas, Mrs. J. S. LeClereq, Jr., 
Dallas, W. P. Hayne, Alexandria, La., 
and Mrs. Florence Martin of NCPA’s 
Memphis office. 


the 


e Committee Choosing 


Date for Congress 


PLANS for the 1957 American Cotton 
Congress are being developed at a meet- 
ing in Dallas on Dee. 17. Burris C. Jack- 
son, Hillsboro, Texas, general chairman, 
said that the selection of the time and 
place for the Congress will be a major 
item for the committee, which is meet- 
ing in the Republic National Bank 
Building at 9:30 a.m. Monday. 

Committeemen also will discuss some 
of the possible topics for the annual re- 
search and educational meeting, proba- 
bly naming session committees to re- 
port on definite plans at a later meet- 
ing. 





condition. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


in your plant and make all necessary repairs. 


Most serious breakdowns can be prevented by 


just before ginning season to repair your gin plant. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA 


Repairs Are Important 


NOW IS THE TIME TO OVERHAUL AND 
REPAIR YOUR PLANT FOR NEXT SEASON 


We can furnish one of our expert servicemen to thoroughly check every machine and bearing 
Having your plant in first class operating condition 


when you start up next season can save you thousands of dollars during a season’s 


putting machinery in 


Your repairs and repair work can be given preferred attention at this time. Do not wait until 


operation. 


proper operating 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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e Important Report from USDA—Are 
government cotton programs to be con- 
tinued about as they are? For guide- 
lines to the answer, watch for an im- 
portant report from USDA, scheduled 
for public release on Capitol Hill early 
in the New Year. 

Department cotton officials are now 
putting finishing touches on the re- 
port, ordered by Congress in a resolu- 
tion requesting “a full detailed report 
and analyses of the various systems for 
supporting the price of cotton.” Re- 
sults of the USDA study are to be de- 
livered to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, headed by Senator Carl 
Hayden of Arizona. 

The report includes comment on these 


two significant “unresolved issues of 
government’ policy,” according to 
USDA’s Frank Lowenstein, who dis- 


cussed the future of cotton at the de- 
partment’s recent Annual Outlook Con- 
ference: First, the future level of price 
supports; second, “whether the entire 
crop is to be supported at the same 
level or whether the farmer is to be 
paid less for cotton grown for export 
markets than for cotton grown for 
domestic use.” 


e Two-Price Support?—Does that mean 
you can expect a recommendation from 
Secretary Benson that the grower 
should get two prices for his crop? Or, 
to put it another way, will the Secre- 
tary favor a support price that is a 
blend of two prices, one an export price 
and the other a domestic price? 

This is not probable. Such two-pric- 
ing has been proposed and pushed hard 
for wheat, against the Secretary’s 
wishes. Benson also has been given the 
option of employing two-pricing for 
rice, but has not done so. 

Two-price support for cotton growers, 
however, will be discussed in the up- 
coming USDA report. 


e Poage Bill — Another support plan 
likely to get official attention will be 
the one by Representative Bob Poage 
of Texas. In legislation introduced last 
summer, which he probably will offer 
again, the Texan called for a fixed 90 
percent level of support for growers. 
The idea would be to keep producer 
prices at the guaranteed floor through 
direct payments financed by a tax on 
all textiles. Cotton would be sold abroad 
for what it brings to avoid drying up 
foreign markets. 

There is small chance for approval 
of the Poage bill. Manufacturers of 
synthetics could be expected to oppose 
as discriminatory any tax on their prod- 
uct, the proceeds of which were to sub- 
sidize cotton. USDA also can be ex- 
pected to oppose the Poage plan on 
several grounds, including its guaran- 
tee of a rigid price floor. 


e Cotton Export Program — The De- 
partment’s report to Capitol Hill will 
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in all probability discuss the prospects 
for a cotton export program similar to 
the one in force for wheat. Wheat ship- 
ments are now being drawn from the 
open market, with exporters paid in 
kind (that is, in government wheat 
stocks) to offset the relatively low price 
for grain going abroad. There is a 
single support price to wheat growers 
as in the past. 

The wheat program is still too new 
to judge accurately its full effects. How- 
ever, presumed advantages include 
these: (1) That domestic prices to grow- 
ers should improve since export wheat 
is now being taken off the open market 
rather than out of government stocks; 
(2) that private traders should bene- 
fit since they are now handling exports 
previously handled by the government. 


e To Continue Exports—Whatever con- 
clusions Congress may draw from the 
USDA report on cotton pricing, veter- 
ans of the cotton wars in Washington 
are now guessing the present export 
program will be continued for at least 
another marketing year: that is, from 
next Aug. 1 to Aug. 1, 1958. 
Continued sale of CCC cotton at com- 
petitive world prices, says Lowenstein 
in his outlook report, “probably would 
mean exports of around five million 
bales.” Exports probably would be 
smaller than the six and one-half mil- 
lion bales estimated for the current sea- 
son, he adds, “because the foreign cot- 


ton stock build-up now taking place 
would not prevail indefinitely ... ” 
Looking ahead several years, Lowen- 


stein says that under present economic 
conditions the support level for cotton 
“will be close to 90 percent of parity,” 
and domestic consumption “will be 
around nine and _ five-tenths million 
bales.” With total disappearance ap- 





Air Photographs Show 


Crop Diseases 


Three common diseases of wheat 
and oats have consistently shown 
up in aerial photographs, says 
Robert N. Colwell, University of 
California scientist. The detection 
method depends on a careful se- 
lection of photographic films and 
filters which will accentuate dif- 
ferences in light reflectance from 
diseased and healthy plants. When 
this is done, the diseased plants 
can be detected by tone or color 
differences on the aerial photo- 
graphs. Aerial photography has 
other important uses, Colwell said. 
It is commonly used to map soil 
and vegetation types, make wild- 
life inventories, measure timber 
volumes and map important min- 
eral deposits. 
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proximating 14.5 million bales, he says, 
and continued increases in yields, “the 
cotton needed to satisfy this disappear- 
ance probably would be produced on 
about 17 million acres’ (or an acreage 
equal to the 1957 national allotment). 


e To Change Soil Bank? 
already being turned on by lawmakers, 
especially from the South, for changes 
in the 1957 Soil Bank operation. Secre- 
tary Benson has said he sees no reason 
for “fundamental” alterations, but Con- 
gress may overrule him on some points. 

Changes that will be sought on Capi- 
tol Hill include: (1) Higher payment 
rates on tobacco, perhaps cotton and 
other Southern crops; (2) inclusion of 
feed grain acreage in the Bank pro- 
gram; (3) continuation of payment on 
distress acreage that may be struck by 
drouth, flood, and other natural hazards. 

One change in the Bank that probab- 
ly was to be made by Benson himself, 
although USDA hadn’t announced it 
at press time, was to sweeten up pay- 
ments for producers who have achieved 
high yields. Payments were made in 
1956 on the basis of county yields. In 
1957, barring a _ reversal in USDA 
thinking, payments probably will be on 
the basis of the individual farmer’s 
yield record. 

Benson already has officially an- 
nounced that there will be an incentive 
offered for keeping identical acres in 
the Bank a second year. A farmer who 
banks acres in 1957 will get 10 percent 
extra payment in 1958 on any of the 
same land left in the Bank in 1958. 





e Trouble for Margarine — The cotton 
industry may be headed for more 
troubles with dairy groups over marg- 
arine. Tipoff is a recent flyer published 
by the National Milk Producers’ Fede- 
ration calling upon dairymen to “fight 
the threat of imitations in your state;” 
the Federation says: 

“The 1950 margarine law .. . which 
prohibits dairy terms in oleo advertis- 
ing ... has been very effective in con- 
trolling improper advertising of oleo 
by oleo manufacturers in general (but) 
it doesn’t apply in the case of meat 
packers who manufacture oleo. 

“The reason is the Packers’ and Stock- 
yards’ Act,” the Federation goes on, 
“which gives the Agricultural Secretary 
instead of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion the authority to issue cease-and- 
resist orders against meat packers... 
While this Act contains a general pro- 
hibition against unfair trade practices, 
it does not contain a specific provision 
relating directly to margarine adver- 
tising as does the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.” 

The Federation’s solution is new leg- 
islation “to make meat packers—in all 
their operations after the point of 
slaughter—subject to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act.” Such an arrange- 
ment would “place all oleo manufac- 
turers on the same basis with respect 
to enforcement” and give to the FTC 
“effective jurisdiction in the enforce- 
ment of the oleo law.” 


Cotton Authorizations 


USDA through Dec. 3 had issued cot- 
ton purchase authorizations of about 
$392 million, and one linter authori- 
zation for $300,000. By Dec. 1, 1,800,- 
000 bales of cotton had been registered 
for export and one million exported or 
booked for export. 
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MORE PROOF OF 
~ UNQUESTIONABLE LEADERSHIP 
OF FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 








and the reason why so 
many mills are installing 


FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 


This installation has six 100 HP screw presses 
with double extension cages with one 5-high 85” 
cooker mounted between each two presses. 


The results obtained by French Screw Presses from coast to 

coast speak for themselves and offer proof of the efficiency and ease 
of operation which you can expect. In large mills and small mills, 
French Screw Presses are consistently producing highest quality 
premium products . . . with low operating costs and a minimum of 
maintenance. For example, a Mississippi mill with the latest type 
French Screw Press reports these average figures for 

the month of December: 


Daily throughput 
Moisture in cake 
Oil in cake 
Ammonia in cake 
Standard 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Florida: 


MR. TOM R. BROOKE 
146 E. 17th Street. N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico: 


MR. D. R. BOWMAN 
2301 South 6th Street 
Abilene, Texas 


Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Southern 
Missouri, Southern Illinois: 


MR. DEAN K. BREDESON 
4778 Normandy Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


EXPORT 


M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. MR. A. GONZALES FLORES 
90 West Street Desarrollo Industrial 
New York, New York Beristain 47, Mexico, D.F. 
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Shown above are two 100 HP screw presses with 
double extension cages with a 5-high 85” cooker 
mounted between the two presses. 





Photo above shows two 100 HP screw presses with 
double extension cages with a 6-high 85” cooker 
mounted between the two presses. 


we FRENCH on we 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A 
@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-ORYERS 


@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 








e NCPA Chairman Names 


Meeting Committees 


DR. HAROLD L. WILCKE, research 
committee chairman for National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, has an- 
nounced research review and evaluation 
committees for the fourth Conference 
on Cottonseed Processing as Related to 
Nutritive Value. 

The Conference, as_ previously an- 
nounced by The Press, will be held Jan. 
14-16 at Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, NCPA and 
USDA are sponsors. 

After hearing reports on recent pro- 
gress in cottonseed processing research, 
the committee will make recommenda- 
tions for future research. Committees 
and their members are: Chicks—A. M. 
Altschul, USDA-SURB, chairman; 
C. R. Grau, University of California; 
A. B. Watts, Louisiana State Universi- 
ty; H. D. Fincher, Anderson, Clayton 
& Co.; Garlon A. Harper, NCPA; 
Swine and Ruminants—A. Allen Heide- 
brecht, Western Cottonoil Co., chair- 
man; Imogene P. Earle, Beltsville Re- 
search Center, USDA; E. R. Barrick, 
North Carolina Experiment Station; 
L. V. Curtin, McMillen Feed Mills; 
K. T. Holley, Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion; Chemical Measurements and Nu- 
tritive Values — C. M. Lyman, Texas 
A&M College, chairman; V. L. Framp- 
ton, SURB; H. E. Robinson, Swift & 
Co.; Phillip D. Aines, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Division; H. L. Wilcke, Ralston 
Purina Co.; T. H. Hopper, SURB; Re- 
lationship of This Program to Industry 
— A. L. Ward, Educational Director, 
NCPA;; C. H. Fisher, chief, SURB; Por- 
ter A. Williams, Southern Cotton Oil 








Dallas Plans Welcome for West Texans 


WEST TEXANS are planning to provide an escort of six planeloads of civic and 
cotton leaders for South Plains Maid of Cotton Sherry Sinex on Dec. 26 when she 
goes to Memphis for the national contest. And, Dallas is planning to welcome the 
group when they land at Love Field enroute. Shown here is a group of Dallas rep- 
resentatives of cotton firms, crushers and ginners who met Dec. 4 with Roy Forkner 
and George W. Brassell, Jr., of Lubbock to discuss appropriate ceremonies to greet 


the West Texans. 


Co.; H. J. Konen, Uncle Johnny Mills; 
C. W. Upp, Louisiana Experiment 
Station. 


Cotton Exchange Re-elects 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange has re- 
elected all officers and named one new 
director, Morrell F. Trimble. 


Planning Cotton Clinic 


El Campo, Texas, is planning its sec- 
ond annual Cotton Clinic for 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. on Jan. 22, according to John W. 
Etheredge, manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Agriculture. Details of 
the program, developed in cooperation 
with the National Cotton Council and 
other groups, will be announced soon. 
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© Plow-up for West Texas 
EL PASO AND HUDSPETH Counties 


of West Texas have been placed 
under pink bollworm clean-up regula- 
tions by Texas Department of Agricul- 
ture. All cotton plants in these counties 
within 10 miles of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande must be cut and plowed un- 
der before midnight, Feb. 28. 


© More Margarine Made 
MARGARINE PRODUCTION for the 
first 10 months of 1956 was 1,111,337 
pounds, the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers reports. This 
compared with 1,101,702 pounds during 
the comparable 1955 period and 1,113,- 
276 for the first 10 months of 1954. In- 
dicated 1956 per capita consumption is 
eight pounds of margarine and nine 
pounds of butter, no change for mar- 
garine and a gain of about one-tenth of 
a pound of butter as compared with the 
1955 average. 


© A Merry Note 
CHRISTMAS obviously was on the 


mind of Carolyn Thompson of Avoca, 
Texas, during November. In handwrit- 
ing of the younger generation, Carolyn 
wrote to the “Merry” Gin Co., Dallas, 
for “some free pamplits on your gin 
company.” 


© Get Fertilizer Early 


FERTILIZER will be ample for next 
year’s cotton crop, but Extension Ser- 
vice leaders and manufacturers are urg- 
ing farmers to buy their needed supplies 
now. 


© Cotton Goal Announced 

LONG STAPLE COTTON and peanuts 
were excluded from USDA’s announce- 
ment of the 1957 acreage reserve pro- 
gram in the Soil Bank; but the goal for 





een Researchers Meddling 
With Mistletoe 


@ KISSING may be threatened 
with the greatest setback since 
the discovery of germs. In fact, 
considering the lack of influence 
that germs have had on the 
practice, the new threat may be 
even worse. U.S. Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, Calif., is the center 
for the new danger to the young 
or timid. The Station has set 
up a new division to combat 
inistletoe, the great Christmas- 
time boon to kissing. The divi- 
sion will fight mistletoe because 
it is a pest to timber growers 
and is destroying valuable trees 
in the nearby Sierras. The re- 
search, however, cannot be de- 
veloped in time to put any dam- 
per on 1956 office parties or 
other activities where mistletoe 
abounds. 
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upland cotton is to take out three and 
five tenths to four and five tenths 
million acres. The basic unit rate of 
payment for cotton announced was 15 
cents per pound. Peanuts and the extra 
long cotton were omitted because no 
surplus of these exists. 


© In “Same Fix” on Linters 


“THE SAME FIX we always get into 
with linters” is forecast by W. C. Man- 








ley, Jr., broker, in a recent linter letter. 
He described this “fix” as “Build ap a 
big consumption and then our supply 
gets scarce, the market advances and 
users find other raw materials.” Man- 
ley urged mills to do everything possi- 
ble to get cotton acreage planted in 
1957. 


© New Record for Plains? 


COTTON PRODUCTION in 20 Scuth 
Plains counties of Texas may set a 
new high in 1956, despite acreage re- 
duction. With more than 1,500,000 bales 
already harvested and ginned, the final 
crop may exceed the previous high of 
1,644,000 bales produced in 1949. Near- 
ly $300 million will be realized by pro- 
ducers for their lint and seed. 





5 features that put 


‘HAMMOND 


Screwlifts 


PATENTED ANDO TRADE MARK REG U.S. OAT. OFF. 


in a class by themselves! 





ALL THESE FEATURES ARE EXCLUSIVE!! 


FEATURE NO. ] 


NO CHOKING...” 
incorporates a relief chamber at rhe transfer point 
having a 130% greater capauy eliminating 
pressure and degradation between horizontal and 
vertical conveying mediums. 


ACCESSIBILITY . . . “Hammond Screw- 
Lifts” are manufactured with slip- 
couplings between each length of 
conveyor permitting quick removal of 


conveyor for repair or replacement. 


LOADING APERATURE...“ Hammond Screw-Lifts” 
use only 90° of the circle. Loading is always in 
the direction of the vertical screw rotation. This 
permits free access from horizontal to vertical 
flights with controlled capacity. 


FEATURE NO. 2 


SPLIT STABILIZER BEARINGS... A 
companion feature to slip couplings 


permitting immediate access and elimi- 


unit, also assuring quiet operation 


loaded or empty. 


is tt any wonder “Hammond Screw-Litts” with these 
patented features are preferred by thousands of users? 


If you have a material handling Problem involving vertical elevating a 
horizontal distribution and 
Lifts.” They'll wes your material from receiving point to ecuae . ees 
Oo processing or pes equipment without manual 
handling. Little space is required because 
< 4, 6, 9 or 12 in. diameter. No return strands to use up space 
ration is automatic—fast—clean—totally enclosed. Capacities “trom 
to 3000 cu. ft. per hour. Installation is simple—all units are preassembled 
ond tested before shipment. Write for Bulletin M-500-2 


reclaim and feed 



















nation of whip and vibration in vertical FEEDER CONTROL . . . 

‘ ‘ ; Lift” the movement of material from the hori- 
zontal feeder or conveyor is coordinated with the 
specified capacity of the lift. No build up of volume 
is permitted eli ing possibility of clogging. 


FEATURE NO. 3 


Hammond Screw-Lift” design 


Feature wo. 4 


FEATURE NO. 5 
With a “Hamond Screw- 











ie material travels in a we 
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Procter & Gamble in New Headquarters 


VIEWS of the new headquarters of Procter & Gamble Co. in Cincinnati are shown 
here. The building was opened to the public Dec. 4. The 11-story structure, located 
only two blecks from where P&G was founded 119 years ago, will house a personnel 
of more than 1,500, and contains many modern features for the comfort and con- 


venience of employees and visitors. 


Cotton Production in Iraq 
Unchanged in 1955-56 


Iraq’s cotton production during 1956- 
57 is expected to remain unchanged 
from the 1955-56 level of 34,000 bales 
from an area of 100,000 acres. This was 
only slightly higher than the 1954-55 
production of 31,000 bales from the 
same acreage. These figures represent 
recovery from the unusually low levels 
of the two previous crops. Extremely 
heavy insect infestation has been re- 
duced by intensive spraying operations. 
The condition of the 1956-57 crop is 
reported to be good. 


WHICH TYPE 


is best suited to your 
particular needs? 





NOW TWO SEALED TYPES OF FAFNIR 
WIDE INNER RING BALL BEARINGS 


(ty ‘ In standard duty Fafnir 
; Power Transmission 
UnitsPillow Blocks and 
Flange Cartridges—you 
have a choice. 


~~ 1. the type now featur- 
ing PLYA-SEALS (Contact 
Type) or... 






42. the type featuring 
MECHANI-SEALS (Slinger 
Type) 


FOR NEW BULLETIN on 
FAFNIR oo (ae series, 
write The Fafnir Bearing 
BALL BEARINGS Company, New Britain, 


Most Complete Line in America Conn, 
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More Cottonseed Received 


Cottonseed receipts at U.S. mills dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current sea- 
son totaled 3,212,000 tons. USDA says 
this compared with 3,104,000 during the 
August-October period last season. 
Crushings were 1,430,000 tons, against 
1,414,000 in the same 1955 period. 





Cotton Production 


Leaders Confer 
BIRMINGHAM, DEc. 14 


Opportunities that research of- 
fers the cotton industry for 
greater efficiency and economy in 
production have been outlined 
during the past two days by 
research leaders. Their discus- 
sions were presented on the pro- 
gram of the second annual Cotton 
Production Conference, held at 
the Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel. 

Some 800 persons attended the 
Conference sessions and the pre- 
liminary technical meetings which 
various groups held for three days 
before the general sessions on 
Thursday and Friday. Sponsor 
for the Conference, and coordina- 
tor for many of the committee 
meetings, was the National Cot- 
ton Council, with the cooperation 
of many other organizations. 

Addresses, panel discussions and 
other information about the Con- 
ference will appear in the Dec. 
29 issue of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press; and the Council 
will distribute the summary-pro- 
ceedings. 

General production research, dis- 
eases, weed control, insect con- 
trol, defoliation and other topics 
were discussed by authorities from 
USDA, land-grant colleges and 
private industry at the sessions. 
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Margarine Manufacturers 
Elect 1957 Officers 


L. C. B. Young, president of Osceola 
Foods, Inc., Osceola, Ark., has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. Siert F. Riepma, 
Washington, was_ re-elected  presi- 
dent and treasurer. J. Addison Bartush, 
vice-president and treasurer of Shedd- 
Bartush Foods, Inc., Detroit, was 
elected secretary. These elections, which 
were held during the NAMM annual 
meeting, are all for one-year terms. 

Elected to two-year terms on _ the 
board of directors were Kenneth Hart. 
assistant general sales manager, Kraft 
Foods Co., Chicago, and Robert Mc- 
Donald, merchandising manager, foods 
division, Lever Brothers Co., New York. 

Other members of the board of direc- 
tors, whose terms of office continue un- 
til next year, are L. C. B. Young, J. 
Addison Bartush and Eli C. Lewis, 
general margarine department, Armour 
and Co., Chicago. 

Addressing the meeting of the 
NAMM, Riepma said that margarine 
sales in 1957 may well exceed all previ- 
ous records. He pointed out that mar- 
garine production (which is approxi- 
mately equivalent to consumption) in 
1955 totalled 1,333 million pounds. In 
1956, it is expected to reach 1,350 mil- 
lion pounds, according to preliminary 
estimates compiled by USDA, and may 
go higher. If this prediction is borne 
out, 1956 would be the biggest year for 
margarine production since the record 
production of 1,364 million pounds in 
1954. 


Large Increase in Flax 


Acreage in Argentina 


Argentina’s flaxseed acreage now is 
officially estimated at 3,217,000 acres. 
USDA says this is 20 percent above the 
preliminary estimate two months ago. 
It is 90 percent above 1955-56 plantings 
and the largest since the 3,224,000 acres 
planted in 1948-49. 

Crop prospects are good and harvest- 
ing is in full swing. 





famous for 


Extra Gin Turn-Out 


BREEDERS 
REGISTERED 
SEED 
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Murray Representatives Meet in Dallas 


MURRAY CO. representatives are shown here as they gathered at the Dallas plant 
in December for the annual general sales meeting at which they discussed plans for 


the firm’s sales program during 1957. 





Record Number Expected 
To Join Peanut Club 


Per-acre yields of peanuts in Georgia 
may set a new record this year, ac- 
cording to Georgia Extension Agrono- 
mist J. Frank McGill. An _ estimated 
yield of 1,050 pounds per acre, a record 
for the state, was released more than 
a month ago by the Georgia Crop Re- 
porting Service. 

McGill said he expected a_ record 
number of growers to become members 





of the Georgia Ton Per Acre Peanut 
Club this year. Any farmer is eligible 
who produces one ton or more of pea- 
nuts per acre on five acres, unless the 
allotment is less. In such a case, the 
yield on the allotment will be considered. 


g@W. J. WILTBANK, Exten- 
sion horticulturist at New Mexico A. & 
M., was elected president of the New 
Mexico Extension Specialist Association. 
E. J. O’NEAL, cotton marketing spe- 
cialist, will serve as vice-president. 


W.- wish for you a Joyful Christmas 








NCPA Gets Ruling on Wage 


Provisions at Mills 

NCPA has asked U.S. Department of 
Labor whether cotton oil mill employees 
who engage in preparing or shipping a 
mixture of cottonseed meal and hulls are 
exempt from overtime provisions of 
Fair Labor Standards Act under sec- 
tion 7(c). The Department replied that 
this exemption applies only during the 
“active” season, when processing is 
carried on. 

“During this time, two groups of em- 
ployees are exempt: (1) Those who 
actually perform the processing opera- 
tions and (2) those whose occupations 
are a necessary incident to such opera- 
tions and who work solely in the pre- 
mises devoted by their employer to pro- 
cessing operations. 

“Where all the meal and hulls that 
go into a mixture were produced in 
the establishment, preparing and ship- 
ping the mixture are considered to be 
incidental to the processing operations, 
and thus within the scope of the ex- 
emption during the active season. The 
Divisions will consider the exemption 
applicable even though an _ insubstan- 
tial amount of the ingredients of the 
mixture are received from other estab- 
lishments.” 


Greece Has More Cotton 
Greece’s cotton crop of 1956-57 is 
estimated at 285,000 bales. This is two 
percent above the previous record crop 
of 279,000 bales in 1955-56, USDA 
points out. 


and a New Year abundant in good health, 


CECIL BAYS & COMPANY 


ROBERT M. BOARD 


CANAL Y ESCAMILLA, S. A. 


CHARLES G. CARTER 


GORDON-KUTNER COMPANY 
GUILLORY SALES COMPANY 


H. HENTZ & COMPANY 
M. C. KING COMPANY 
LACY-LOGAN COMPANY 


LAWS, OVERLEY AND SHELTON 
PAT LOBBAN AND COMPANY 


J. G. LUSK COMPANY 


THE MARWOOD COMPANY 
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tranquillity of mind, and lots of good luck. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 


MEMBERS 





MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
ORVIS BROTHERS & COMPANY 


H. L. RACLIN & SONS, INC. 


ROBINSON-ADAMS COMPANY 


ROESLING, MONROE & COMPANY 
SEWREY-GARTSIDE COMPANY 


PAUL X. SMITH CORPORATION 


SNOW & COMPANY 


W. M. SIMERAL & COMPANY 


STERNE & SON COMPANY 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


T. R. WATERMAN, INC. 
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GRADY YANCEY AND COMPANY 
ZIMMERMAN ALDERSON CARR COMPANY 
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e Many Reserve Texas 
Gin Exhibit Space 


MORE THAN HALF of the 50,009 
square feet of exhibit space available 
for the 1957 convention of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, in Dallas April 
1-3, has already been reserved. All firms 
desiring space are urged to send reser- 
vations as soon as possible, as space will 
be assigned at a drawing to be held 
Jan. 5 in Dallas. 

Requests for space reservations should 
be sent to R. Haughton, president, Gin 
Machinery and Supply Association, Inc., 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. The telephone 
is RIverside 7-2583. 

Exhibits will be in the same building 
at the State Fair of Texas as in pre- 
vious years, although the name of the 
building has been changed from Agri- 
culture Building to Varied Industries 
Building. Convention sessions also will 
be held at the same place as in the past, 
although the building, formerly named 
Foods and Science, has been renamed 
Agriculture Building. 

Six firms that have never exhibited 
before have reserved space for 1957, in 
addition to the many longtime exhibitors 
reserving space for another year. 

Gin Machinery and Supply Association 
has arranged for an Ice Show on April 
2, a dance on April 1, and many other 
entertainment features to be announced 
later. Ginners and their families are ad- 
vised to make their hotel reservations 
now, mentioning that they will attend 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association con- 
vention. 


Meat Output Sets Record 


Meat output has set a new record in 
1956, American Meat Institute says, but 
a cutback is indicated for 1957. Per 
capita meat consumption of 163.5 pounds 
in 1956 broke the record of 163.3 which 
had stood since 1908. Reduced supplies 
of pork and about the same total supply 
of other meats are in prospect during 
the next 12 months. 





Ginners’ Head Sends 
Season’s Greetings 


By WINSTON LOVELACE 


President, National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


@ AS OLD 1956 PASSES, to 
some ginners it will be full of good 
memories—a good run, in a remark- 
ably short time. To others, the mem- 
ory will not be so good—a dry year 
and poor conditions all around, 
which are disheartening. But there 
always is the prospect of another 
year in which things can be much 
better. 

When we take a little time during 
the holiday season, we can all thank 
God for the good fortune that has 
been ours in this great country; 
and we can look forward to the 
future with confidence. 


cotton industry. 





The New Year will present many problems to all of us in the cotton 
industry. The Soil Bank and its attendant restriction of cotton production 
is the main problem for most of us who are ginners. 

We of the cotton industry must convince those in government and the 
general public that a program of scarcity is not the longtime solution to 
the problems of cotton. Prosperity for this country and for cotton can be 
built only upon an expanding economy, and it is up to all of us to work for 
this. The officers and directors of National Cotton Ginners’ Association 
have long recognized this and have been trying to do something about it. 
We will continue our efforts into the New Year and pray for success. 

On behalf of all of the officers and directors of the Association, let me 
extend best wishes of the Christmas season and New Year to all in the 








g@ TOM MURRAY, Atlanta, re- 
ports that plans are progressing well 
for the joint annual meeting of Georgia 
and Alabama-Florida ginners. Forty- 
eight out of 64 exhibit spaces have been 
reserved for the event, which will be 
held Feb. 12-13 as the Southeastern Gin 
Suppliers Exhibit at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more. 





All-Steel 


OF 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 
BUILDINGS 


e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


e PEANUTS 
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Farm Water Well Loss 
Is Tax Deductible 


Any loss sustained by a farmer in 
giving up a water well once used for irri- 
gation or other farm purposes can be 
deducted as a business loss the year the 
well is sealed, the Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled. 

Further information is available from 
the Internal Revenue Service in Farm- 
ers’ Tax Guide. The special booklet is 
written in non-technical language to 
help farmers fill out their tax returns. 
This year’s edition features such new 
topics as Soil Bank payments, gasoline 
tax refunds and marketing quota penal- 
ties. 


Aircraft Vital Factor in 


Insect Control Work 


Aerial operations against insects un- 
der state-USDA contracts in 1956 were 
the most extensive in history, says 
USDA. The increasing importance of 
aircraft in the battle against insects 
harmful to farm crops is shown by the 
large acreage treated from the air. 

Aircraft sprayed and dusted insecti- 
cides on areas throughout the U.S. 
totaling more than five million acres. 
This figure totals some nine million 
acres if repeated treatments against 
the Mediterranean fruit fly counted, re- 
ports USDA. 

By comparison, a total of 4.2 million 
acres was treated under federal-state 
contract in 1950; 1.9 million in 1951; 
1.5 million in 1952; 1.4 million in 1953; 
2.5 million in 1954; and 4.2 million 
acres in 1955. 
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e e e e others got plain salt. All were fed a 

Water Conservation Urged e Simple Dairy Ration meng Ee wd So 
In Texas Lower Valley Produces As Well The tests ran for 10 weeks. This 
corresponds to the normal short winter 





J sy . coryati is scca ie . + Sh Pal . ° r Y as _ a 
Water conse rvation 1S essential for A SIMPLE FEED mixture of corn and feeding period in North Carolina when 
farmers of the Texas Lower Rio Grande cottonseed meal will likely produce as poor roughage might be fed. 


























Valley, in view of short irrigation sup- much milk from the average dairy herd There were no differences in milk 
plies from Falcon Dam, Extension Ser- during the short winter feeding period production or body condition between 
vice and Experiment Station leaders as will a complex concentrate ration the cows on the simple ration and those 
point out. with four times as many ingredients. on the complex ration. Also, the addi- 
Fields should be bedded shallow and It did in feeding trials at North Caro- tion of trace mineral salt failed to in- 
bordered so each drop of rainfall will lina State College, says an article by crease milk flow with either ration. 
be conserved, Hidalgo County Agent Richard D. Mochrie, Robert K. Waugh The authors conclude that the dairy- 
Ken Jackson recently advised farmers. and W. Ray Murley, in Research and man’s aim is to furnish the needed nu- 
Effective weed control also was advo- Farming, published by North Carolina trients to his cows in the easiest, cheap- 
cated as a means of conserving mois- State College. est way possible. Home grown feeds, 
ture, as was mulching. A corn-cottonseed meal ration was with only essential supplements added, 
Cotton bur cover in citrus orchards’ tested against a mixture of corn, oats, «are the most satisfactory way. 
has reduced the need for irrigation wheat bran and five protein supple- Buying expensive supplements and 






from six times a year to twice at the ments. Both mixtures had salt, calcium extra minerals for “insurance” can be 
Valley Citrus Center, Weslaco. While and phosphorus added. Some of the over done. And it can be very costly, 
the amount of burs used was greater cows received a trace mineral salt; the say the authors. 

than is practical for most producers, 
the research shows the value of using 
burs and other mulching materials. 















New Bulletin 
NEW COTTON VARIETY SUBJECT 
OF OKLAHOMA BULLETIN 
“Parrott, A New Cotton Variety for 
Oklahoma,” is the title of a recent publi- 
cation by John M. Green and E. S. Os- 

walt, Oklahoma Experiment Station. 
According to the authors, Parrott is 
a high-yielding variety, well-adapted to 
stripping or hand harvesting in West- 
ern Oklahoma. It has good boll size, ex- 
cellent gin turout and medium staple. 
The lint of Parrott is course and strong. 






















DOWNTIME 
















WITH 


RUBBER 











@ ROBERT BURGHER, Dallas, 
representative of Riverside Mills, Sum- 
ner Co., Inc., and Arrow Bag Co., wrote 
from Rochester, Minn., early in De- 
cember that he was getting along fine 
at Mayo Clinic and expected to be home 


before the holidays. T E * T ™ 

























PROVE: LINED “L”s LAST 
UP TO 9 TIMES LONGER 














a» %@ NATURAL RUBBER 


F every cotton growing area, from California to Georgia, 
progressive ginners are using rubber to save hours of 
downtime and thousands of dollars, annually, in lost production. 
In rugged, shot-blast tests, rubber-lined elbows have 

proved to outwear ordinary galvanized elbows 9 to 1! 

A & C elbows are available in all standard sizes, in 20-gauge 
black iron. A quarter-inch of tough, abrasion resistant rubber 
is fused to the heel half of the elbow and GUARANTEED 
never to come off! It starts in the bead in the intake and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation 













is the same as any galvanized elbow. 









DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR OLD FAN SCROLLS! 
Even if full of holes, old fan scrolls can be made better- 
than new with A & C rubber lining. They will outlast new 
scrolls many times...can be used 
indefinitely if the lining is replaced 
as it wears out. 











Southern Chemist Honored 


DR. C. H. FISHER, chief of USDA’s 
Southern Utilization Research Branch, 
New Orleans, received the Southern 


Chemist Award Dec. 6 at the Southwide i 
Chemical Conference in Memphis. About For complete information, 
1,000 persons attended the three-day aon if foal , On 


meeting at the Peabody Hotel. Dr. W. O. 


Milligan of Rice Institute, Houston, re- ‘ . 
ceived the Southwest Regional Award. wile direct fa... P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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RATES 
and address in making word count. 
Thursday morning of week of issue. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
serew presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE 





To be moved. Complete 1951 model 
cottonseed delinting plant. Three 14l-saw Conti- 
nental all-steel linters, condensers, bucket eleva- 
tors, dust flue system, drop bottom conveyors, 
Clipper super seed cleaner, Gustafson slurry type 
seed treater, 36-saw gumming machine and 75 
h.p. electric motor. This plant has delinted less 
than 1,500 tons of cottonseed.—J. D. Elliott & Son, 


Athens, Alabama. 
FOR SALE—Three practically new 141-saw all- 
steel Carver linters, condensers, conveyors, ele- 


vators, 50 h.p. electric motors, V-belt drive. 
Would make ideal de-lint unit.—Fremont 9i] Mill 
Company, _Fremont, - North Carolina. 
-Allis-Chalmers rotary steam drier, 
Marley cooling tower, Hoffman cen- 
trifical blowers, Webster automatic power shovel 
units, Roots-Connersville blowers, heat exchangers, 
Prater pulverizers, V. D. Anderson expeller parts, 
scales, pumps, Eureka dust collectors, valves and 
electric motors. A-1 condition. Contact Lee Ather- 
ton, Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Investor’s 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE- 
meal coolers, 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Filter 
presses. 72” and 85” cookers. Butters milling ma- 
chine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line Gummer. Double 
box linter press. Attrition mills. Single drum hull 
beater. 20” to 70” fans. Motors: 75 h.p. and 
under.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell 
St., Telephone RI7-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 





H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1800 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 


POrter 5-6348 GArfield 3-6587 








AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00. 
Please write plainly. 


Include your firm name 
must be in our hands by 


Copy 


INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.Oscar V. Schultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete Delinting Plant consisting 
of 4-steel Carver linters, Tru-line gummer, clean- 
ing equipment, and flue system. Also 176-saw and 
141-saw Carver steel and wood frame linters, mis- 
cellaneous separating equipment, conveying and 
elevating equipment. One complete 100-ton ex- 
peller soya bean plant.—Valley Machinery & Sup- 
ply Co., P. O. Box De Soto Station 2252, Phone 
JA 7- ~7935, Memphis, Tennessee. 


V. A. Lessor & Co., 


SEASON’ ‘S GRE ETINGS 
Box 108, Fort Worth, 


Oil Mill Machinery, P. O. 
Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





GINNERS—We wish to take this opportunity to 
express our sincere thanks and appreciation for 
your faithful patronage and cooperation to us 
this year and the years past. We extend to you 
our sincere greetings for the Yuletide Season and 
Best Wishes tor a Prosperous New Year.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Waco, 
Texas., Telephone: Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929. 


FOR SALE—Mitchell 4-drum Jembo, three Mitch- 
ell super units, complete with drying burner, 
auger and Stacy separator. Ginned less than 5,000 
bales hand picked cotton.—Nisbet Gin Company, 
Phone LAncaster — 6- 2974, Van Wyck, 8&.C. 


1 steel-bound Gullett. Gins: 
4-80 glass front Cen- 


FOR SALE—Presses : 
4-90 Murrays, 5-90 Gullets, 
Tennials, 6-80 glass front Murrays, 1-80 Model E 
brush, 1-80 1949 Lummus, 3-80 Model C Conti- 
nentals, 5-70 Model C Continentals, 5-70 Lummus, 


1-80 Hardwicke-Etter. Feeders: 6-60” Super V- 
drive Mitchells, 6-60” MEF Lummus, 5-66” Spe- 
cial Standard V-drive Mitchells, 5-60” Special 


Standard V-drive Mitchells. Driers: 2 Murray Big 
Reels, one 16-shelf Hardwicke-Etter complete with 
fan and burner. Cleaners: Une 5-cylinder V-drive 
Hardwicke-Etter, two 5-cyiinder Continentals. 
Separators: 3-72” Murrays, 1-72” Lummus, 1-52” 
Murray. Engines: One 12-cylinder 425 h.p. Le Roi, 
one V-8 280 h.p. Le Roi, one 6-cylinder 240 h.p. 
MM, one twin six 210 h.p. MM. Various size elec- 
tric motors.—Bill Smith, Phones: 4-9626 and 
4-7847, P. O. Box 694, _ Abilene, Texas. 

FOR. SALE AT COST if sold in three weeks: 
10 s0-saw late model Murray gin stands, glass 
front, roll dump. 5-60 Super Mitchell feeders, late 
model. 4-60 Big Standard Mitenells. 4-66 
Standard Mitchells, all-steel bur machines. 
1-10’ Wichita. 2-10’ Continentals. 1-14’ Lummus. 
1-24’ rotary lift 9”. Lots of line shaft hangers, 
bearings, pulleys, etc. This equipment must go 
to make room for '57 stock. This is all-steel ma- 
chinery, repainted, ready to gin cotton. Best 
bargains we have ever offered. Call, wire, or 
write. Salesman on lot at ail times.—Spencer & 
Sons, Cotton Gin Sales & Service, 5 miles north 
on Highway 81, Georgetown, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—One 18-shelf tower drier and transi- 
tion, $650. Two 6-drum metal incline cleaners, 
(1 Murray, 1 Continental), $300 each.3-45” fans, 
$90 each. 1-50” Stacy separator, $150. Miscellane- 
ous shafting, pulleys, 6”-9” auger, 1-75 h.p., 900 
Boyd, 


rpm. G.E. motor and starter, $500.—C. E. 
R.F.D. 2, Box 645, Phone HI 2-3944, Austin, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—One 3-80 saw Lummus DM complete 
gin equipped as follows: MEF feeders; 17-shelf 
tower drier, oil fired furnace; one Lummus in- 
clined cleaner; one Lummus 10’ hull separator 
with grids; one set Lummus square seed scales; 
1-48” all-steel Lummus condenser; one all-steel 
Lummus press, down-packing with 10” ram; one 
all-steel building, quonset on top of Stran Steel. 
lf interested contact The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, Box OA, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—4-80 slightly used 1947 Model Murray 
submerged type lint flue gins with submerged 
lint flue and side discharge condenser. Bill 
Smith, Phones: 4-9626 and 4-7847, P. O. Box 694, 
Abilene, Texas. 
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FOR SA LE—Four-cylinder Mitchell 


Murray '50 and °’51 model lint cleaners, two 
Murray rebuilt 24-shelf tower driers, 14’ 
steel Murray bur machine completely rebuilt 


all new saw drum cylinder, brush cylinder, and 
directional cylinders, 52%” Murray separator and 
vacuum dropper complete, new Hardwicke-Etter 
short stroke tramper complete with kicker and 
charge box, Lummus one-story down-packing 
wood press complete with tramper, Cen-Tennial 
tramper, EJ tramper, Continental ram and casing, 
2-80 saw Murray bolt suction gin stands, one 
double auger, 3-80 Cen-Tennial conveyor distribu- 
tor, left hand, 6-cylinder horizontal Murray 
cleaner on “V” drives, 72” Continental separator 
complete with vacuum, two 1-M Mitchell burners, 
three #30 Mitchell vaporizers, three 72” T-cylinder 
Murray type incline cleaners complete with vac- 
uum fronts, one 35” Sturdivant fan with multi- 
blade, one 40” Murray fan. All equipment priced 
to move.—Wonder State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 


SPE CIAL BARGAINS To be operated at location 
in Central Texas territory, one complete gin 
plant, consisting of five latest model 80-saw Mur- 
ray gins with Super Mitchells, Murray conveyor 
distributor, 70” and 72” overhead cleaning equip- 
ment, with 14’ Hardwicke-Etter steel bur machine, 
all practically new, 24-shelf tower with three 
million BTU Mitchell heater, electric and diesel 
power, new Moss Gordin lint cleaner, large seed 
house and cotton house and approximately two 
acres of land, all complete and operated this sea- 
son. During last three dry years, this plant has 
averaged 2,000 bales per year and easily has a 
potential of 4,000 bales per year, during normal 
rainfall season. This plant will carry a 75% loan 
of sale price to qualified and responsible party. 
Write, wire or call us for price and details. In 
addition, we offer a complete 4-80 latest model 
Murray gin plant with Super Mitchells, Mitchell 
conveyor distributor, 14’ Hardwicke-Etter steel 
bur machine, Hardwicke-Etter cleaner and other 
excellent items of machinery at an unusually at- 
tractive price. In Waco stock: 4-80 Continental 
F-3 brush gins with large super type Continental 
feeders with 4-cylinder after cleaners and auto- 
matic feed controls to be sold as a unit, 60” and 
66” Super Mitchell feeders, 7- and 9-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter 50” cleaners, 12- and 16-cylinder 
52” Stacy cleaners, 48”, 50”, 70” and 72” steel 
separators, several press pumps including Hard- 
wicke-Etter back-geared pump mounted on steel 
fluid tank with automatic lubrication and 15 
h.p. motor with V-belt drive. New Government 
type towers, new and used fans and transmission 
equipment and hundreds of other excellent items 
for your choice selection. For the largest, oldest 
and most reliable source of used and reconditioned 
gin machinery contact us. Qualified graduate en- 
gineer to assist you with any of your machinery 
problems at no obligation. Call us regarding any 
machinery or complete plants you have for sale 





or trade.—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cotton. gins, oil mills, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone TE 5-8555, P. O. 
Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


EQUIPMENT WANTED: We will buy several 
complete gin plants in the near future. Please 
give detailed description and price in first letter. 

B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 








Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, 
Texas. 
WANTED- ~All makes and kinds of good used 


gin machinery. State model and name of equip- 
ment, as = as price, in first letter.—Bill Smith, 
Phones: 4-9626 and 4-7847, O. Box 694, 
Abilene, Texas. 





WANTED—One Hardwicke-Etter 10’ bur machine, 
one 72” Hardwicke-Etter separator, one 6-cylinder 
72” Hardwicke-Etter a. All steel.—T. 
(Jack) Dempsey, Rt. » Lockney, Texas. 





WANTED —Modern 4-90 or 5-80 gin complete in- 
cluding all-steel building to be moved to Tennes- 
see. Am not interested in anything over 5 years 
old and price must be reasonable. Want Murray, 
Continental or Hardwicke-Etter.—H. H. Farley, 
Rossville, Tennessee. 


WANTED—Four- shinai Continental Gin iii 
cotton drier..-Menn Gin Company, P. O. Box 
806, Bishop, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—One rebuilt Model NEU 8 x 9, 6-cyl- 
inder Minneapolis-Moline engine, natural ges or 
butane.—Fort Worth Machinery Company, 913 
East Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Reconditioned cotton ties, whole, butt 
welded, riveted, standard bundles with buckles at- 
tached, also compress ties to specifications. Fifteen 
years experience reworking cotton ties. We can 
save you money on cotton ties. Reply to Chapwel 
Mfg. Co., Box 440, Anderson, S.C. 


FOR SALE—Power units: 139 h.p. Le Roi D-1000, 
$1,000 ; 671 GMC, 130 h.p., $2,000; RX1SV Le Roi, 
400 h.p., $5,000; 75 h.p. RPM Westinghouse elec- 
tric motor, $500..-Wonder State Mfg. Co., Para- 
gould, Arkansas. 
















TV Features Forkner 


ROY FORKNER, owner of Canyon Gin, 
near Lubbock, was featured Dec. 10 in 
the Texas in Review program shown by 
many television stations. Forkner, vice- 
president of Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, was the state’s Ginner of the 
Year in 1954 and is active in Plains Gin- 
ners’ Association and other cotton indus- 
try and civic organizations. The tele- 
vision program, sponsored by Humble, 
chose Forkner for its “Profile of a 
Texan.” Among other things, the pro- 
gram pictured his aid to farmers in cot- 
ton insect control, testing of cotton var- 
ieties, water conservation, use of cotton 
burs to improve the soil and a Spanish 
short course to aid relations with Latin- 
American laborers. Operations at the gin 
and the hauling of seed to an oil mill 
also were shown, as was the Forkner 
home in which Mrs. Forkner uses cotton 
products wherever she can. 


More College-Trained Men 
Needed by Textile Mills 


The textile industry will need more 
than 5,000 college-trained men and 
women in the next decade, F. E. Grier, 
president, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, recently told guidance 
counselors meeting at Clemson, S. C. He 
said this is more than twice the number 
of students in textile colleges. 

Grier said the textile firms will re- 
quire industrial engineers, textile 


chemists, chemical engineers, account- 
ants and hundreds of electrical, me- 
chanical and ceramic engineers. 


More Flax Planned 


Good yields and prices during 1956 
may cause Arizona growers to plant 
more flax in 1957, Yuma County Ex- 
tension officials say. 
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World Flaxseed Output 
One-Third Above 1955 


USDA estimates that world flaxseed 
production during 1956 was 173 million 
bushels. This was one-third larger than 
in 1955 and 30 percent above the pre- 
war average. 

Bulk of the 47-million-bushel increase 
over 1955 was in the U.S., Canada and 
Argentina. World supplies this season 
are substantially higher than in past 
years. About 55 million bushels are 
available for export as flaxseed or oil 
from foreign countries. U.S. has an ex- 
portable supply of about 20 million 
bushels, as seed or oil. Unless world 
prices rise, however, USDA _ expects 
most of the U.S. surplus to be acquired 








by CCC after loans mature next April 
30. 

Canada has a _ record 27 million 
bushels of flax seed available for ex- 
ports, after producing 35 million bush- 
els in 1956, 77 percent more than in 
1955. 

South American production is about 
double that of the previous season. 


Syrian Cotton Expanded 


The 500,000 bales of cotton produced 
in Syria in 1956-57 represent 25 per- 
cent increase over 1955-56 and a con- 
tinuation of the nation’s rapid cotton 
expansion. USDA says four-fold in- 
crease in acreage and production in the 
last six years has made Syria one of the 
10 leading cotton producers. 
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MO SS aa LINT CLEANER 


Here is the large single unit designed to give top cleaning performance on 4/80, 4/90, 
5/70 and 5/80 gins. Exclusive new features in the feed works, 16-inch saw drum, greater 
cleaning capacity, heavier construction, economy in first cost and operation are but a few 
of the features that make the new Moss CONSTELLATION the greatest lint cleaner 


ever developed. 


Write to Moss-Gordin, specialists in lint cleaning equipment, 
for information on their complete line. 


beh REicte] ao] i, 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 1132 S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Dallas, Texas 
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Small PEANUTS 


Irrigation Makes 


Goobers Pay Well 


For Oklahomans 


UT LOOKEBA WAY, in Western 

Oklahoma, peanuts and big money 
have about the same meaning. The soil 
in that area is a sandy loam which, 
left to its own devices, piles up deeply 
around fence rows and the occasional 
brush clumps. 

But, properly managed, that same 
soil can pile up peanuts in almost the 
same manner. (Irrigation made a big 
difference this year; with water, yields 
were good, but dryland farmers in many 
cases aren’t even harvesting a hay crop.) 

Carrol Smith of that area can give 
you a good example of this management 
program. He’s a peanut producer and 
a good one. He this year had around 
53 acres in nuts and expects to pro- 
duce above his last year’s yield of 115 
bushels per acre. With support price 
ranging above $200 a ton, Smith‘s pros- 
pects for a fair-sized pile of goober 
cash are good. 


e Takes 20 Inches of Water—Smith has 
no secrets for successful peanut pro- 
duction, just a sound management pro- 
gram. First, he irrigates his crop. ‘‘Pea- 
nuts need 20 to 30 inches of rainfall or 
irrigation a year,” he says. “It was dry 
this year and I put on about 24 inches 
of water.” He adds that this formula is 
for making 100 bushels of peanuts per 
acre and up. 

“Ten to 15 inches of moisture will 
make a good peanut crop if you get it 
at the right time,” he explained. 

Smith likes the Argentine peanuts and 
has planted them for the last two years. 
His last year’s crop went for seed and it 
was expected this year’s crop would go 
that way, too. During harvest season 
in northern Caddo County, practically 
every little town turns into a peanut 
market with buyers from oil mills, can- 
dy companies, shellers and seed compa- 
nies bidding for the nuts. Last year 
most of the nuts went for the support 
price, but this year, with Oklahoma’s 
drouth cutting dryland production to 
almost nothing, premiums were being 
offered by most buyers. 

Smith has been raising peanuts for 
the past five years and says the rules 
for a good crop are fairly simple. 

First, soil for a peanut crop should 
be sandy loam that will drain properly. 
Irrigation is the best bet for moisture 
because peanuts need a lot of water and 
they need it at the proper times. 

He lists a good stand as important for 





FOLLOWING a simple but sound pro- 
gram, Carrol Smith, right, has made 
peanuts a cash-producing crop on ir- 
rigated sandy soil. 
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Mean 


top yields. Twenty to 30 pounds of seed 
is sufficient for dryland, but he uses 
40 pounds or more per acre on his 
irrigated acreage. He works closely 
with the Caddo County Agent’s office 
staff in his cropping system and has 
his soil tested to show what chemical 
fertilizers can make money for him. 

Smith plows under most of his peanut 
hay to add organic matter to the soil 
and does the same with his winter cover 
crops. He alternates his fields with 
peanuts and cotton as a soil building 
practice and to combat diseases. His 
cover crop is usually vetch and rye, 
which he also irrigates if needed. 

Smith cultivates his peanut fields as 
needed, using a rotary hoe when the 
plants are small. He advises leaving 
the plants low on the ground and, when 
cultivating the larger plants, being 
careful not to raise the dirt on the vines. 

Most farmers in his area plant in 
36-inch rows, but Smith this year tried 
28-inch rows and felt he had added con- 
siderable yield to his fields. 

Smith’s irrigation well, which pumps 
from about a 200-foot level, is located 
in the center of his fields where he can 
get the most benefit from it. He has a 
sprinkler type system. 
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Big MONEY 


By JACK DRUMMOND 


Agricultural Information Service, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
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California’s “Freshman” 
(Continued from Page 8) 


which have a bearing on cotton produc- 
tion. A_ bibliography, being compiled 
currently, and covering the years 1953- 
1956, lists 152 papers, written by staff 
members, which report research speci- 
fic to cotton; and 129 additional papers 
reporting basic research which has ap- 
plication to cotton. 

Contributions from industry have sup- 
ported some of the University’s research 
program on cotton and cotton products. 
Sometimes a donation permits’ the 
solution of an acute cotton problem. For 
instance, a gift received last year made 
possible employment of a USDA scien- 
tist who worked out hot water treat- 
ment to remove the hard seed condition 
in cotton, extending to extreme hard 
seededness. The industry is the donor of 
an experimental gin, valued at $60,000, 
which is installed at the Shafter Field 
Station and used to determine ginning 
quality of cotton as influenced by cot- 
ton research factors. During the most 
recent four-year period for which 
records have been published, the Uni- 
versity received 36 donations from the 
industry, including cash gifts totalling 
about $118,000, and many donations of 
chemicals, equipment, and cottonseed. 


e Extension Activities — The major Ex- 
tension problems in California are fiber 
preservation and reduction of produc- 
tion costs. California producers now 
have available a cotton with superior 
inherent qualities. It is important that 
all production and harvesting practices 
preserve this quality; otherwise the 
California grower will lose his market 
to other cotton-growing areas and to 
synthetics. Also, wider grower accep- 
tance of less costly production methods 
will help place cotton in a better com- 
petitive position. 

Agricultural Extension in California 
is organized around Farm Advisors 
(Ccunty Agents). Each Farm Advisor’s 
office is composed of local specialists 
for crops and problems of importance 
to the particular county. Farm advisors 
are also assisted by statewide Extension 
specialists. In the case of cotton, the 
Cotton Specialist, Marvin Hoover, is 
stationed at the U.S. Cotton Field Sta- 
tion at Shafter. He is available to the 
farm advisors in all eight cotton-pro- 
ducing counties of California. Five of 
these also have local cotton specialists 
on their staffs. The other three have 
specialists in field crops, including cot- 
ton. 

According to the latest count (Novem- 
ber, 1954) there were 9,828 California 
farms growing cotton. To reach these, 
last year (1955) Extension personnel 
dealing with cotton problems held 114 
meetings attended by 7,846 people; pre- 
pared 74 radio and nine television pro- 
grams; wrote 174 news _ releases; 
answered 4,177 telephone calls; received 
2,534 office calls; and made 2,102 farm 
visits. 

Last year, Extension staged an ed- 
ucational program to encourage a more 
careful operation of the mechanical 
pickers and reduce fiber damage which 
had increased mill waste and reduced 
the quality of spun yarn. The National 
Cotton Council of America and farm 
equipment manufacturers cooperated in 
the program, and we also were helped 
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by cotton ginners and other industry 


groups. 
Besides quality preservation, the ma- 
in 1955 


jor Extension problems were 
weed control, improvements in irriga- 
tion practices, losses due to insects 
and disease, and maintenance of soil 
fertility. 

Our cotton specialist held two win- 
ter training conferences for farm ad- 


visors. At these conferences, Universi- 
ty research personnel were present to 
pass on late research information to the 
Extension personnel. The participants 
in the conference also had a chance to 
discuss cotton production problems in 
the various counties and help plant 
county field trials. 

the 
held 


farm 
the 


three 


field 


past 


113 


years, 
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eight cotton growing counties of Cali- 
fornia; on most of them one or several 
staff members of the Experiment Sta- 
tion cooperated. Cotton growers. re- 
ceived also help from Extension per- 
sonnel writing 66 county and state cot- 
ton publications during 1955. 

These are some of the ways by which 
the University of California discharges 
its responsibility to the cotton industry 
in an age of swift and dramatic chang- 
es. Up-to-date instruction, research, and 
extension services are needed for a 
crop that, in one generation, has grown 
from insignificance to first-class im- 
portance. According to the latest figures 
available, cotton produces a gross in- 
come to California farmers three times 
higher than oranges—a crop which only 
25 years ago was the most valuable one 
of the state. 
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PAKISTAN OFFERS AN 





Opportunity 
For Oilseeds 


AKISTAN, which separated from 

India in 1947, offers many opportuni- 
ties for the production of oilseeds and the 
development of oilseeds processing in- 
dustries, according to Dr. Sultan Ahmad 
Tremazi. 

Doctor Tremazi is with the Oil Tech- 
nology Laboratory at the Agricultural 
College and Research Institute at Lyall- 
pur, West Pakistan. He holds degrees 
from colleges in the U.S and England, 
and worked with cottonseed oil during 
his studies in Texas for a Master of 
Science degree. 

In material written 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Doctor Tremazi discusses the oilseed 
situation in Pakistan as follows: 


especially for 


Industrial development in Pakistan 
started from scratch after 1947, as 
Pakistan is an agricultural country. 


Plenty of raw material could be avail- 
able, and it is essential for this country 
to utilize its industrial resources econo- 
mically in order to become as self suf- 
ficient as possible. 

“The geseral tendency in the past,” 
Doctor Tremazi continues, “had been 
to export the produce of various oil- 
seed crops in the raw condition to 
foreign countries. This unhealthy ten- 
dency had not only deprived the coun- 
try of its most valuable stock of oil 
cakes, but also checked it from becom- 
self sufficient with regard to local re- 
quirements of various products for 
which oil produced here could most 
probably be very efficiently employed.” 

Paskistan now is developing a vege- 
table oil industry, and this should go 
a long way toward increasing the domes- 
tic use of these oilseeds and their oils. 

Doctor Tremazi calls attention to the 
acute shortage of fats and‘oils in many 
countries of the world, where the avail- 
able supply is now only about 75 per- 
cent of the prewar level. 

“A significant factor,” he comments, 
“has been the change-over from oil bear- 
ing crops to grains and pulse crops 
(peas, beans and other legumes), in re- 
sponse to the ‘Grow More Food’ cam- 
paign. In this campaign, the fact that 
oilseeds and their products are essential 
articles of food seems to have escaped 
notice. 

“Pakistan is greatly short of oils 
and fats. To make the country self suf- 
ficient in meeting her requirements of 
scented hair oils, toilet and laundry 
soaps, hydrogenated oils, paints and 
varnishes and products made by deter- 
gent formulations, it will be necessary 
to develop cottage and commercial in- 
dustries in these essential products.” 

His summary of the development in 
these needed commodities includes the 
following: 
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Much raw material is available 


e Refining Vegetable Oils — The art of 
oil refining in Pakistan has long been 
looked upon as a complicated business 
to be left to experts, but the develop- 
ment of modern chemical science has 
caused considerable improvement in 
methods and equipment in recent years. 

There is a great demand for refined 
oil within the country, as is indicated by 
the fact that many local oil pressers 
and oil mill owners find it profitable to 
refine oil. Doctor Tremazi feels that the 
simplified processes now available 
should encourage the development of oil 
refining, and that oil mills are the logi- 
cal place for operation of the refineries. 


e Soap Manufacturing — “A great use 
for crude and refined vegetable oils in 
Pakistan is the manufacture of soaps,” 
he points out. Partition placed several 
soap factories in India, but a few toilet 
soap factories have now started opera- 
tions in Pakistan. 


e Glycerine Production — “There is a 
great scope for this industry in Pakis- 
tan,” the oil technologist comments, 
adding that the development should 
come with the installation of large soap 
plants and the production of glycerine 
as a_ by-product. 


e Lubricants — At present Pakistan 
satisfies her needs in lubricants by im- 
porting them, but Doctor Tramazi says 
there is no reason why she should not 
manufacture these lubricants by using 
the rapeseed oil which is produced there. 


e Paint and Varnish Production — Prac- 
tically no linseed is crushed in Pakistan, 
largely because most of the demand is 
for “boiled oil” and there are no oil 
mills equipped for this type of process- 
ing. 

Doctor Tremazi feels that the produc- 
tion of linseed oil and the manufacture 
of oilcloth, using linseed oil, offer op- 
portunities for industrial development. 
Certain new fawn, or yellow seeded, 
varieties of flaxseed have been developed 
by crossbreeding at the Oilseeds Sec- 
tion, Agricultural Research Institute, 
Lyallpur, West Pakistan. These yield 
more oil and contain oil of better quali- 
ty than the brown seeded varieties of 
flaxseed. He believes that these will 
prove more useful in the manufacture 
of high-quality paints and varnishes. 


e Butter and Ghee Substitutes — The 
demand for oils for edible purposes is 
increasing in Pakistan. Because of the 
low income of much of the population, use 
of ghee is out of the question in their 
homes; and the demand for various 


edible oils is rising. 
“Thus,” he says, “there is a large 
local 


market for vegetable oils which 
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for development of new 
industries to process and 
manufacture oils and products, 
says U. S.-trained chemist 
who is now associated with a 
laboratory in Pakistan. 


needs more scientific exploitation. On 
account of the shortage of animal fats, 
attention has been turned to the manu- 
facture of vegetable ghee by hydrogena- 
tion, chiefly by using coconut, cotton- 
seed and groundnut oils; or to the man- 
ufacture of margarine from vegetable 
oils. There is a great outlet for vege- 
table oils in Pakistan in this market.” 


e Tallow Substitutes Manufacture—The 
rapid development of textile mills in 
Pakistan has increased the need for 
tallow in that industry. The relatively 
high price of tallow has created a de- 
mand for a cheaper vegetable oil sub- 
stitute. 


e Table Mustard Production — “English 
mustard, from which table mustard 
ordinarily is made, does not grow well 
here,” Doctor Tremazi says. Certain 
varieties of mustard have been isolated 
in the Oilseeds Section at Lyllapur be- 
cause of their high content of essential 
oil of mustard. These varieties deserve 
further investigation. In addition, chem- 
ists should be working to produce mus- 
tard flavor synthetically in other edible 
oils. East Pakistan consumers prefer 
the special flavor of mustard oil. 


@ Soybean Project Now 


Underway in Spain 


HOWARD L. ROACH, president of the 
Soybean Council of America, Inc., went 
to Spain recently to confer with offi- 
cials of the American embassy, the 
Spanish government and trade groups 
on details of a market development pro- 
ject for American soybeans and _ soy- 
bean products. 

Spain is one of the largest European 
users of U.S. soybean oil, and is ex- 
pected to import large quantities dur- 
ing the coming year. Soybean oil is be- 
ing blended with olive oil in Spain, and 
in some cases, an inferior product is 
produced. Soybean oil is blamed for the 
poor product when other factors may 
be responsible, Roach says. He believes 
Spain could be a permanent major 
market for U.S. soybean oil if the 
Spanish people learn how to use it to 
the best advantage in their diet. 

This project is the first of several 
programs to be instituted under a mark- 
et development agreement between the 
Soybean Council and the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of USDA. 


@ WALTER C. BERGER has 
been appointed administrator, and 
CLARENCE L. MILLER of Kentucky, 
associate administrator of USDA’s Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Washington. 
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Any Cotton Man Will Appreciate This 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT that will appeal to every cotton industry member is shown 
here. We mean, of course, the big, luxuriously soft cotton towel. This picture is 
being used by the National Cotton Council to promote a Cotton Christmas in 1956 
—a suggestion that certainly should appeal to every ginner and cottonseed crusher. 
Cotton gifts for Christmas are available to fit every taste and pocketbook, and 
every gift of cotton helps to reduce that surplus. 





Past Presidents Honored 


Monroe U. May, Southland Feed 
Mills, Ralph Cox, International Harves- 
ter Co., and Robert W. Wilson, John 
Deere, were three immediate past presi- 
dents honored Dec. 11 by Dallas Agri- 
cultural Club at a Christmas party 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel. Jack Whet- 
stone, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, was a committee chairman 
for the event. 














Cotton and Oil Banned 

Cottonseed oil and raw cotton are 
among products which Colombia has 
announced may not be imported. Practi- 
cally all agricultural products are 
banned under the government decree, 
USDA reported. 
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Judges Named for Maid 
Of Cotton Contest 


Six members of the cotton industry 
and related organizations will judge the 
1957 Maid of Cotton finals on Dec. 27- 
9 

Ceil Chapman, New York designer 
of high-fashion cottons, will be chair- 
man of the board of judges, as reported 
earlier in The Press. The following are 
also members of the board: Arthur 
Knox Winget, Sr., Albemarle, N. C., 
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chairman of the board of American and 
Efird Mills; Jack J. Stoneham, Dallas, 
president of Jack J. Stoneham and Co.; 
J. W. Ramsey, Memphis, president of 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange; W. C. 
Manley, Jr., Memphis, owner 
Manley cottonseed products brockerage 
firm; Edward J. Meeman, Memphis, 
editor of the Memphis Press-Scimitar; 
and Ed Lipscomb, Memphis, sales pro- 
motion and public relations director of 
the National Cotton Council. 


Snowdrift 


The Wesson Oil Shortening 






















Soap Conference Will 


Feature Pioneering 


The payoff from pioneering will be 
stressed at the 1957 Soap Industry 
Conference, Jan. 23-25 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. The As- 
sociation of American Soap & Glyce- 
rine Producers, Inc., sponsors the meet- 
ing. 

Separate sessions will be held on Jan. 
23 by the Association’s Industrial Soap 
Divisions and the Fatty Acid Pro- 
ducers’ Council. The Glycerine Produc- 
ers’ Association will hold its divisional 
meeting on Jan. 24. 

As in previous years, the introduc- 
tion of the 1957 Maid of Cotton and her 
washable wardrobe will be a highlight. 















Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 


g@ BILL FOREMAN, National Sales Company 


Cotton Council public relations manager, 










Memphis, has been named _ secretary- 

treasurer of the Agricultural a New York | New Orleans 
Council. LOUIS H. WILSON, Nationa . 
Plant Food Institute secretary, Wash- Savannah _ Francisco 
ington, is president of the Agricultural Houston | Chicago 






Relations Council, composed of agricul- 
tural public relations executives. 
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More Cotton on Better Land 
10) 
Service, 


(Continued from Page 
through its Soil Conservation 
we got interested. 

A little investigation showed that we 
had a real opportunity here in Pin Oak 
Creek. 

We learned that we have 553 farms 
in the Pin Oak Creek Watershed. The 
average size is 198 acres. Sixty-two 
percent of the farm land is in the pro- 
duction of cotton, corn and grain sorg- 
hum. Lint cotton yields have been 190 
pounds to the acre, corn 23 bushels, and 
grain sorghum 1,200 pounds. 

The levei areas and gentle slopes, we 
found, are still very productive, but the 
need for soil conservation measures is 
showing up almost everywhere. 

We also found—and I think this is a 


key matter—that we have 9,159 acres 
of flood plain lands which, production- 
wise, are our best soils. However, be- 


cause of the regular flooding 30 percent 


of these lands which had been in pro- 
duction were no longer farmed. This 
30 percent is in weedy pasture or idle. 

Frankly, I had wanted for a long 


time to do something about the bottom- 
which I 


lands on the farm operated 
with my sister, Mrs. W. P. Whaley of 
Dallas, as my partner. If there had 


been any way for me to do the job with 
my own resources, I would have done 
25 years ago what is being done on my 
farm now with the Soil Conservation 
Service and my soil conservation dis- 
trict carrying the ball. 

The alfalfa I can grow will be a 
big help to me because I always have 
around 200 head of cattle to feed. And it 
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will fit well into a conservation rotation 
with cotton. If a too-dry period comes 
along, I’ll be able to apply water (pro- 
viding I get a state permit) from the 
sediment pool behind the dam. 

The retarding dams designed to de- 
tain five and one-half inches of runoff 
and to release it at a rate the stream 
channel can hold within banks. The water 
in the flood pool will cover 60 acres 
of pasture land at spillway level. That 
land, given a chance two or three times 
a year to soak water deep, will become 
high-producing pasture. 


e Will Have 43 Dams — In the Pin Oak 
Watershed there will be 43 dams all 


J 





told. A second already has been built on 
the farm of my neighbor Charles W. 
Kennon. 


Before the structures are built, a Soil 
Conservation Service rule requires that 
we apply a reasonable amount of soil 
conservation on the drainage areas 
above the dam sites. This is sensible. It 
would be better if all the drainage area 
were under soil conservation treatment. 
That way the rate at which sediment 
fills up the sediment pool space will be 
held to a minimum. This would insure 
long usefulness from the investment. 

We formed the Pin Oak Creek Water- 
shed Association in order to speed up 
the job of getting easements from land- 
owners for the sites for the dams. Each 
site takes in all the area which may be 
covered by the detention pool at spill- 
way level. 

You’d think that it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to approach a 
landowner, explain the program and 
get his signature on an instrument that 
would mean help to himself and to his 
neighbors. In most cases it has been 
that way, but in a few cases we ran 
into reluctance. In one or two instances 
the refusals threatened to hold up a 
whole segment of the program. To win 
one owner’s consent to the easement, 
several of us even went so far as to 
sign a bond covering any damage the 
land involved might suffer from the 
detention of the floodwaters. We know 
there is not the remotest chance of any 
harm—only good. 

e Will Net $114,000 a Year — The Soil 


Conservation Service, before construc- 
tion in a watershed can begin, requires 
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Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


“Magic Wand” Moisture Control 


The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. When the batt of cotton 
depresses the “wands” the mist starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide 


Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 


CABLE - KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


2518 ERSKINE STREET 


POrter 2-2894 P.O. Box 5007 





Experienced Ginners Know... 


.. the advantages of moisture in bal- 
ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim- 
inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 






Lubbock, Texas 

























TON SUPERIOR BAGgI 
ey'll KEEP COMING BACK! 
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2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 
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evidence that benefits from the money 
spent will outweigh the cost. We are 
safe enough in that respect. The three 
floods we have been averaging a year 
have been costing us $227,000. This 
program, reducing flooding as much as 
is practical, will cut that figure to 
$82,000. We stand to gain $28,000 a 
year just from the more efficient use 
of our land. Altogether we'll get a 
$114,000 net return from the _ invest- 
ment each year. 

Tossed in, but not counted, will be the 
fishing, hunting and other recreation 
we'll be enjoying with our neighbors. 
The pool will be stocked with fish. 
Waterfowl will make good use of it. 
Wildlife generally in the area will be 
helped. 

To my way of thinking this water- 
shed program is one of the best things 
that ever came our way. I’m glad to 
have had a part in making it possible. 


© Council Will Stress 


. 

Market Expansion 
PROGRAMS designed to expand cotton 
markets will be emphasized Jan. 28-29 
at the nineteenth annual meeting of the 


National Cotton Council in St. Louis. 
Headquarters will be the Jefferson 
Hotel. 

Three days of committee meetings, 


beginning Jan. 24, will precede the for- 
mal sessions which start on Monday. 
Committees will review programs in 
the fields of production and marketing, 
utilization research, sales promotion, 
and foreign trade, and draft recommen- 
dations for 1957. These will be pre- 
sented for approval of the delegate 
membership at the general assembly. 

Programs to boost per capita con- 
sumption of cotton within a number of 
countries will receive particular atten- 
tion. These efforts, initiated with the 
assistance of the Cotton Council and 
with funds provided under Public Law 
480, already are helping U. S. cotton 
in its battle for world markets. 





TEMPERATURE 
INSTRUMENTS 


if 
ELECTRONIC 
INDICATING 


Detect Heat, Warn of 
Cottonseed Spoilage 
Before It Starts 

Save Man-hours and 


Manpower. 


PTC Elec 


Indicating Systems ore in use 


ctronic Temperature 


throughout the world 


saving grain, money and time 


PTC CABLE CO. 
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Oklahoma Cooperative 
Ginners To Meet 


The annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Association is Jan. 22, 1957. 
The meeting will be held in the 
American Legion Building at Ho- 
bart, Okla., Lucile Millwee, secre- 
tary-treasurer, has announced. 











Production Contest Winner 


In Georgia Is Named 


With a yield of 4,147 pounds of 
seed cotton—more than three bales per 
acre—Jimmy Taff of Bartow County, 
Ga., has won the state 4-H Club cot- 
ton production championship for 1956. 

The 18-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dave Taff will receive a $500 college 
scholarship from the Atlantic Cotton 
Association, and an expense-paid trip 
to the 1957 meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperation, courtesy of the 
Cotton Producers’ Association, Atlanta. 

Frank Jones, from Gordon County, 
with a yield of 3,621 pounds of seed 
cotton on one acre, was named second 
place 4-H cotton winner. 


e Audience Discusses 
Milling Problems 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION = fea- 
tured the Memphis Regional Meeting of 
Tri-States Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association Dec. 1 at King Cotton Ho- 
tel. About 175 men attended. 

President O. M. Beckham, Osceola, 
Ark., opened the session and E. S. Lyle, 
Dyersburg, Tenn., served as moderator. 

O. D. Easley and A. L. Wiley, both 
of Memphis, were co-chairmen for the 


meeting. 

Oil milling problems were discussed 
by a panel consisting of John Lund- 
mark, V. D. Anderson Co.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Andy Burner, French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co., Piqua, Ohio; John 


Howard, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Cull- 
man, Ala.; and Allen Smith, Perkins 
Oil Co., Memphis. 

John Lundmark discussed invisible 
loss in Expeller operation, and 
Mays, Jr., Barrow-Agee Laboratories, 
Memphis, emphasized the need for the 
industry to do more about longtime re- 
search on oil loss. He praised the work 
being done on this problem at USDA’s 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory. 

Many members of the audience par- 
ticipated in discussions from the floor. 
A hospitality hour and banquet and 
dance in the evening were the final 
events of the meeting. 


Weed May Be Useful 


An obnoxious Texas weed may pro- 
vide a useful drug, cortisone, USDA 
researchers hope. Agave lecheguilla, 
which causes death among livestock, is 
the most promising native plant that 
has been found to provide a source of 
cortisone, 


@ JOHN D. SIMPSON, assist- 
ant manager, has succeeded GEORGE 
W. SMITH, retired, as manager of the 
linseed oil meal department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
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YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition) 













This book of telegraphic code 
words and phrases is used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 


terms. 
$10 
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e Jan. 14-16 — Fourth Conference on 
Cottonseed Processing and Nutritive Val- 
ue of Cottonseed Meal. Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch, USDA, New 
Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 
For information, write Dr. A. M. Alt- 
schul, USDA, 1100 Robert E. Lee Boule- 
vard, New Orleans. 


e Jan 17-18 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association meeting. Dinkler- 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. For 
information, write Tom Murray, execu- 


tive vice-president, Room 714 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 
e Jan. 21-22 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 


Association Directors’ and Allied Indus- 
try Meeting. Casa de Palmas, McAllen, 
Texas. Edward H. Bush, 3724 Race 
Street, Dallas, executive vice-president. 


e Jan. 22—Farmers’ Union Cooperative 
Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma. Amer- 
ican Legion Building, Hobart, Okla. For 
information, write Lucile Millwee, sec- 
retary, Box 631, Carnegie, Okla. 


e Jan. 23-25— Southern Weed Confer- 


ence. Bon Aire Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Dr. 
W. B. Albert, South Carolina Experiment 
Station, Clemson, president. 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. For information, write 
Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Clemson 
Couege, Clemson, S.C. Clyde R. Allen, 
executive secretary, P. O. Box 512, Ben- 
nettsville, S.C. 


e Feb. 4-5—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives and Texas Federation of Coopera- 
tives joint meeting. Rice Hotel, Houston. 
For information, write B. E. Schroeder, 
307 Nash Building, Austin. 


e Feb. 4-5—Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e Feb 12-13 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association joint meeting. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. Concurrent with 
Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 
Tom Murray, executive officer, Room 
714, Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 





U. S. D. A. Designed 


it to believe it. 


Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


These machines remove so much of all types 
of trash from seed cotton that you have to see 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 
4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 











STRENGTH 


We Manufacture: 


416-424 AVENUE L 





CONSTRUCTED FOR 


* All Metal Bootless Type Traveling Telescope 
High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors 

¢ Rubber-Lined Elbows 

¢ All Steel Rock and Green Boil Catchers 

¢ All Steel Customer Seed Bins 


Write us for further information and details 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 
GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


PHONE PO 5-528! 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 





w SERVICE 


BOX 1438 
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e Feb. 12-13 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Sponsored by Southeastern § Ginners’ 
Council, composed of ginners of Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. For information 
and space, write Tom Murray, 714 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3. 


e Feb. 27-March 1—Cotton Research 
Clinic. General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 
e Feb. 28-Mar. 1 — Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. Edgar L. 
McVicker, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 2 — Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Association regional meeting. 
Greenville, Miss. B. C. Lundy, chairman; 
Woodson Campbell and Martin Letch- 
worth, co-chairmen. 


e@ March 4-5 — Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e March 11-13 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently. 


e March 11-13—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 11-13 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


© March 11-13 — Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 25-26—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annua! meeting. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, sec- 
retary. 


e April 1-3 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Convention, State Fair of 
Texas grounds, Dallas. Ed H. Bush, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. For information regarding ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, presi- 
dent, Gin Machinery & Supply Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


e Apr. 30-May 1-2 — Spring meeting of 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans. For informa- 
tion, write American Oil Chemists’ Soci- 
ety, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e May 2-3 — National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, executive vice-president. 


@ May 8-10 — Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. Sponsored by Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
For information, write Dr. J. D. Lindsay, 
Texas A. & M. College. 


e May 14-15 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
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Western Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State 
Park, Wagoner, Okla. ee . Me- 
Vicker, 1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-21—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual _ convention. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. John 
F. Moloney, 19 "South Cleveland Street, 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association and the Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. For information, write 
C. M. Scales, 322 Professional Center, 
Montgomery 4, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association; J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atianta, sec- 
retary of Georgia Association. 


e June 5-6 — Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Association annual convention. 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis. Roy Castillow, 
20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, Ark., sec- 
retary. 


e June 9-11 — Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 16-18 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association and North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation joint convention. Fort Sumter 
Hotel, Charleston. For information, write 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina Association, 612 Lawyers 
Bldg., Raleigh; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
secretary-treasurer, South Carolina As- 
sociation, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia. 


e June 16-19—International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents Association. Hilton Hotel, 
El Paso. For information, write H. E. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer, P. O. Box 
1180, Wharton, Texas. 


e June 19-20-21—Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Menger Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. For 
information, write John Haskins, Durant 
Peanut Co., Durant, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 

e Sept. 30-Oct. 1-2 — Fall meeting of 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Cincin- 
nati. For information, write American 
Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

eOct. 2-3-4— Beltwide Mechanization 
Conference, Shreveport, La. For informa- 
tion, write National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 9905, Memphis. 


Mellorine Production Is 
Slightly Above 1955 


Mellorine production during the first 
10 months of 1956 was 29,830,000 gal- 
lons, one percent more than in the 1955 
period and seven percent above the 10- 
month total in 1954. 

USDA reported October production 
in 1956 at 2,660,000 gallons, 10 percent 
more than in October, 1955. During the 
entire 1955 year, 33,009,000 pounds of 
mellorine-type frozen desserts were pro- 
duced. If final figures show November 
and December, 1956, output equal to 
the same months of 1955, the 1956 total 
production will be about 282,000 pounds 
more than for 1955. 


@ DR. RICHARD W. LUECKE, 
Michigan State University, has been 
named the outstanding research worker 
in animal science for 1956 by the Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production. 
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Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 
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STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Tayler Street Dallas, Texas 





Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 


















































FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 








Electric Motor Repair 


New Motors: 


Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding 
Century 
A. O. Smith DAYTON BELTS 
Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 











PRESS 


“Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


500 South Haskell DALLAS (23), TEXAS TAylor 03 





ORDER 
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TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 

















Enjoy a 
Steady 


year ‘round 
business 


install ro 





. 
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ELLY ovpLEY 


. feed mill 
‘equipment 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased ims 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 


r% 








The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 
















P. O. Box 673 





Hearne, Texas 


The New Trouble - Free 
Zeig Universal Travelling Telescope 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


Phone 504 











GET 


what 


YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 
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As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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laugh it off 


“Mr. Fixit: Four years ago my hus- 
band went to get some steak sauce and 
never returned. What should I do?” 

Answer: “Try using ketchup.” 

oe © e 

First Son: Father, I did something 
awful last night and I need $500 right 
away or she'll sue. 

Father: It’s a lot of money, son, but 
anything to save the family name 
(writes out a check). 

Second Son: Father, I got into trouble 
last night and I need $500 real quick. 

Father: It’s all I have in the world, 
but it’s better than dragging the family 
name in the gutter (writes out check). 

Daughter: Father, I did something for 
the first time last night and it was 
dreadful—. 

Father: Ah, now we collect. 

a e * 

Wife to husband: “Dear, why don’t you 
take Junior to the zoo?” 

Husband: “Nothing doing! If they 
want him, let them come and get him.” 

eee 

In a Red Cross class the instructor 
was quizzing her students on common 
sense in life-saving techniques. 

“What article of clothing,” inquired 
the teacher, “would you remove last if 
you fell in the water with all your 
clothes on?” 

One little freshman raised her hand. 

“The blouse,” she said, “air gets under 
it and acts like a bouy.” 

Class dismissed. 

2 2 ca 

“Sir,” said the city lad to the farmer, 
“if I cut through your pasture here, will 
I catch the 7:30 train on time?” 

“Son,” replied the farmer, “if my bull 
sees you, you'll catch the 6:30 train.” 

eee 

The Vicar arrived one afternoon to 
pay a call just as members of the house- 
hold were about to refresh themselves 
with a milk punch. Forgetting for the 
moment the alcoholic content, the lady 


of the house graciously invited the 
Vicar to join them. He did so and 
drained his glass with evident relish. 


Smacking his lips, he remarked: “Ah, 
thank God for a cow like that.” 
eee 

Little Butch was having a _ birthday 
party and his mother insisted he invite 
a neighbor boy with whom he had just 
had a fight. Came the party and the little 
neighbor didn’t show up. “Did you invite 
Johnny?” asked Butch’s mother sus- 
piciously. 

“Of course I did. I not only invited him 
—I dared him to come.” 

eee 

As the man stepped into the elevator 
with his wife, the pretty, young eleva- 
tor girl turned to him and said, “Hello, 
darling.” 

Leaving the elevator the man turned 
to his wife who was sizzling with anger 
and stammered. “Now don’t start any- 
thing. I’ll have enough trouble explain- 
ing you to her.” 

eee 

It was Christmas Eve. They snuggled 
on the sofa before the hearth fire. He 
had talked himself out without saying 
a darn thing. She thought him slower 
than the mailman on Christmas morning. 

“Do you notice,” he observed, “do you 
notice how the pretty fire reddens?” 

“Yes,” she sighed deeply, “but I’m 
sure it’s not because of anything we've 
done.” 
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National BANK a Dallas 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $75,000,000 x 


LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 





Hardwiche-ftter (o.... 


MORE THAN A NAME-ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 





C. E. (Smokey) HALE N. L. (Norris) KING 


Chandler, Ariz. Sweetwater, Tex. 


Hardwicke-Etter 90-saw Gin 


Manufacturers of 


HARDWICKE - FETTER COMPANY COMPLETE 
SHERMAN, TEXAS Cotton Ginning Systems 
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Wit warmest regards and sincere best wishes 
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to all our customers and friends, 


for the coming Holiday Season. . . 


We, 
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A very Alerry Christmas 
.and a Happy New Year 
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... from all the Folks at 
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THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA * MEMPHIS ¢ FRESNO 
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